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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and service are hand- 
some enough for the expensive home, cconom- 
ical enough for small farm house or cottage 
Their weather side is mineral-surfaced in 
beautiful shades of red, green, or blue-black 
This fadeless mineral surface resists fire and 
never needs painting. Their base is extra heavy 
roofing-felr thoroughly waterproofed. Because 
of this extra-thick, extra-rigid base, these 
shingles can be laid right over the old roof— 
a big saving on reroohng jobs. Size 8 x 1234 
inches. Are laid easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base is of the best grade roofing-felt. These 
shingles are staunchly weatherproof, fre- 
resisting and need no painting. Size 8 x 1234 
inches. 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll roofings. 
Made of best grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high grade waterproofing ma- 
terial. Under surface protected by rot-proof 
sealed back. Dehes wind and all weathers. 
Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, and low in 
price, it is the recognized standard among 
plain-surface roofings. Easy to lay; no skilled 
labor required. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Under surface is pro- 
tected with rot-proof sealed back. Very popu- 
lar for bungalows, cottages, garages and all 
farm buildings. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes— 
10 inches and 12% inches deep; both 32 inches 
long. The 12'%-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 
inches to the weather, gives three-ply roof— 
the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green or red 
strips with blue-black. 


Ask your dealer or write us 
The Barrett Company 


40 Rector St., New York City 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Roofs that Increase 


the Value of Your Farm— 


Midsummer. Roads full of passers-by. 
what kind of an impression does your place make on them? 


Attractive, substantial Barrett Roofs on well-painted buildings 
give your farm an unmistakable air of prosperity that increases 
your respect for yourself and the respect of others for you. 


Besides, some day you may want to sell. If your house and farm 
buildings are covered with Barrett Roofings, you'll find that the 
value of your property is appreciably increased. A Barrett Roof 
is just as much a mark of quality construction as hardwood floors 
and modern plumbing. 


For almost three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company has 
been recognized as the leading manufacturer of roofing and roof 
materials in America. ‘This fact has a definite meaning to every 
man who buys roofings, for in this age of keen competition only 
leadership that is based upon high quality products, honest prices, 
and fair dealing, could remain so long unquestioned. 


In every way the roofings described at the left measure up to the 
Barrett standard. It is sound judgment to invest in things that 
have proved their worth. It pays to be sure the Barrett label is 
on the roofing you buy. 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other stee nepas 
building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tell 
about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. Write for this free booklet today. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


ish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
We a. now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
" goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
Hi the members of the household, dwellers 
n farms and in villages throughout the 
land Our first care is that its pages 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 


Il. 
ee varm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 


new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


Trees and Wealth 


trees could only be grown in a year, like 
wis, or two years, like strawberries, we 
gine a great many farmers would this 
Ete raising lumber instead of wheat and 
=, There is too much of the last two, 
sequently prices are bad; and too little 
we too far away, consequently prices are 


Wt there a lesson in this for farmers? We 
so. And in the August issue we will 
ean excellent illustrated article, by George 
HRommel, on the subject of more trees for 
ines. It will tell you things about tree 
isis that will surprise you. Other articles 
forestry are to follow. 

fy have done wonderful things up in 
hur, Canada, in the way of cheapening 
kine current for farmers and other small 
es a very interesting illustrated article, 
if Morris L. Cooke, will tell about it next 


ipnth. 
August will be full of other good and interest- 
mrading: A very interesting account of 
work being done in Texas by Mrs. W. C. 
latin to establish a system of community 
ning. Some folks think that this is what 
ming must come to, instead of individual 
mmagement of small farms. However that 
my be, you will want to read of Mrs. Martin 
her work. 
4n article on “‘How We Saved $200 on a 
th,” with diagram as to erection, by O. D. 
“Retaining Ohio Fertility,’’ by Pro- 
wot Charles E. Thorne, of interest to Ohio 
Miers and many other farmers with much 
#sme problems; a very timely article on 
Mhosing the Right School-Teacher,”” by M. 
Rhoads—and many shorter articles like 
lee: 


‘Mh Filling Accidents.” 

Columbia Sheep—A New Type.” 

Biting Off Pigs’ Tails.”’ 

Driving Out T. B.” 

‘Dressing Poultry for Higher Prices.” 

‘Mut Trees in Northern States.” 

‘A Pair on the Square.” 

Thhibiting Needle Work.” 

Catsup and Canning Time.” 

‘Wateh Your Eyes.” 

Why a Baseball Curves.” 

Using Old Machine Seats.” 

—and many others. 

Dnt miss the short story, ‘The Smith 
ny Raises Cain,” by Elizabeth Palmer 
Mitek, that comes next month, either. It 


‘very lively tale of a Missouri family and 
“alventures with molasses. 


ill Jones, writing: “Dear Editor: I re- 
so hotice that Bill’s subscription to 
ret Bil So has Bill.” We ex- 
*l not Soo to a happier land, where he 
ti] alive fe ¢ Farm Journal. you are 
why not attend to your own 

not leave it to your wife (or hus- 
» who might forget? 
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Need Advice? 


If you don’t take advantage of the National 
Service we offer to all Our Folks, it’s your loss. 
Maybe you don’t need any kind of informa- 
tion, help, or advice. If so, fine—we are very 
glad. If you~-do need anything of the sort, 
this is the place to come. It’s free. 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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Something About This 
Month’s Cover 


The cover picture shows the statue of George 
Washington at the entrance to Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. This statue was erected 
by the Society of the Cincinnati, an organiza- 
tion of the descendants of army officers who 
fought in the American Revolution. 

Old L. Q. Cincinnatus lived about 400 years 
B. C. At a time of danger he was made 
dictator of Rome, and when the messengers 
came to tell him of his selection, he was found 
plowing on his little farm. He finished his 
dictatorship in sixteen days and went back 
to his plowing. The officers in the Revolution 
having secured independence, went back to 
their various trades and businesses just as 
Cincinnatus did, and so the Society was 
named for him. 

When the Society of the Cincinnati was 
first formed, there was great opposition to it, 
as the right of membership descended to the 
oldest son and some feared it would be like an 
order of nobility in European countries. The 
Latin motto of the Society means ‘‘He gave up 
all to serve the Republic’’—surely a 
sentiment for us today. 

When you come to Philadelphia for the 
Sesqui-Centennial in 1926, this monument 
will be one of the things you will see, as it will 
be near the center of the Exposition. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


Just because we have 300,000 more subscribers 
than the next largest farm magazine in the 
world, it does not follow that The Farm 
Journal is that much better than the next 
best. Size is not everything. 

We do think, though, that it is a pretty in- 
teresting magazine at a very low price, and if 
you think so too, by any chance, maybe you 
would not mind telling a neighbor and getting 
him to subscribe? 

It is because so many of Our Folks take this 
personal interest in us, and help us spread the 
good word, that we have that 300,000 margin 
over the next farm paper. 


t@ Entered as Second-class matter in accor- 
dance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
and La Crosse, Wis. 
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OWN YOUR OWN FARM 
FERTILE LANDS AT A LOW COS] 
Payments So Small You Will Have * 


a Surplus for Comfortable Living 7 
E Canadian Pacific Railway now offers you a Farm Home in Westen 
&. Canada ona New Long-Term Plan of Easy Payment that is Extrage 
dinary. Every farmer must be interested in any plan that makes @ 
possible to own a farm home without taking all his profits to meet his land 
payments and still enable him to give his family the comforts and enjoy 
ments of life. Under this New Plan this is made possible. 


Payments Extended Over 34 Years 


Under this plan all you pay down is 7% of the purchase price, balanceit 
34 equal, annual payments figured on the basis of 7% of the balance of the 


_ cost of the land—which is the interest a bank would charge you for a loaf 


For example, if you purchase 160 acres costing $3,000, your down-payment 
will be $210 and your total payments each year thereafter, $195.30. At 
the end of 34 years, you will get clear title to the land—unless, of coursé 
you wish to pay sooner, which is your privilege. 


Stop Paying a Penalty for the No Taxes on Improvements 
Privilege of Farming Taxes are moderate and there are notaxes 
High-Priced Land on your livestock, buildings, improvements, 


Whether you are a tenant, longing to own 
a farm home of your own, or a farm owner 
handicapped by the need of more land or 
capital, you are fighting with all the odds 
against you. The high-priced lands around 
you will forever hold you down—those fine 
producing acres are not going to be given 
up cheaply. 


Without unusually high prices for your 
products you can’t farm profitably on land 
bought at the price you’d have to pay. 
Farmers, in these circumstances, even though 
they make good profits, are no better off. 
The fences around you are the limits of your 
possible expansion. 

Turn now to the other picture—look to 
the virgin soil possibilities of Western 
Canada—vast open areas of prairie 


implements or personal effects. Good maf 
kets, modern schools, roads, churches,amus 
ments make farm life in Western 
desirable and attractive. 


You Cannot Buy Until 
You Investigate 
This offer justifies fullest in 
You must see this land before you can buy 
it. In order that you may inspect the lane 
judge of its value and fertility—special i 
spection trips from points Chicago and ~ 
will leave on the first and third Hvny » 
each month. Single fare plus $2.00 for 
rourtd trip. You have time now to go ove 
this land. Let us arrange details. Canada's 
choice sections are becoming rapidly sett 
and we expect large numbers of far-seeing 
men to take advantage of this new 


sod and park lands—lands that are ane 


yielding new wealth and happiness 


to real men, who not so long ago, Colonization 
may have been your unsatisfied, # CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY BLDG. 
toiling neighbors. CAleary, Alberta, Canada 
“ I am interested in learning more about: x 
; @ 0 Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. Ww 
M. E. Thornton, Supt. of Colonization ™@ o Business and Industrial Opportunities in Westers 5 
anada. 

Room 207B, Canadian Pacific Railway Bldg. 84 Lloydminster and Battleford Districts. t 
Calgary, Alberta My 
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You Don’t Miss the Straw Till It’s Gone 


“NTRAW is just like water in one respect,” says J. H. MePher- 
son, a Nebraska farmer. “You don’t miss it until it’s all 


gone. 
wich livestock on t 


It is just about as essential as water, if there is 
oa farm, so I make a special effort every year 


ipsave and make use of all the straw raised on my farm. 
“gst year | made a straw shed. It is the warmest shed I have 
wehad. It is especially good for horses and cattle, but I don’t 


ike it so well for hogs. 


“] yse straw for bedding in all my barns. Here again it serves 


ble purpose. 
7 lune which is very valuable as 


"i don’t know of any better carrier for the 

id manure than plenty of straw, except the 
sofa manure pit. Even with a pit, I would 
iil use plenty of straw for my stock. 

“| have never tried spreading straw alone 
pany great extent. One year I spread several 
ims of straw on my wheat in the winter, 
wf about a month later practically all the 
daw was along the fence and in the road, 
iifted like snow. Another time I saved my 
vat from winter-killing because of the 
daw I had spread over it. The only other 
ime I spread dry straw on wheat I actually 

some of it, and as a result the 
weld was cut down. 

“Because of this varied experience with dry 
daw spreading, I have decided to work into 
maure all the straw not used in the bedding 
i my livestock. I never burn any of the 
iw and eventually it all finds its way back 
the soil.” Boyd Rist. 


Lime Makes Clover Grow 


NTIL he used lime, A. P. Brucker, ones 
Jeance county, Ind., never had any luck 
ming clover. When he used lime, things 
tn to happen in a hurry. 

last year an eighteen-acre field produced 
irty-five big loads of clover. Brucker says 
ivas more nutritious than ordinary clover hay 

it was grown on limed land. 


Disk vs. Cutaway Harrows 


URING the war, to cut down manufac- 

turing costs, the cutaway type of disk 

W was discontinued, along with the left- 

plow. 
There has been a demand for the cutaway 
Pits, just as with the left-hand plow. 
odtermine relative merits of the full-blade 
mlthe cutaway disk harrow, tests were made 
at Experiment Station last 
Yat. Their conclusions are: 


It makes a comfortable bed and also holds 


Proso, Sweet Clover, Harvesting, Stacking, Etc. ° 


WEET clover and lime are the very best land improvers. 


Sweet clover 


“par excellence.” 


makes as good hay as alfalfa, and alfalfa is 
J. Albert Funkhouser. 


A farmer I know was nosing around in the i yards of the 
a 


Buffalo Good Will Industries, and found sever 
iron and steel beds in one corner. 


hundred sides of 
The yard man explained that, 


there was no market for them. They looked very much like 
the iron fence-posts that the farmer had Bt been buying, and 


he immediately made a dicker for the si 


5S 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


Above chart shows how the states 
stand in use of legumes. Figures 
are for number of acres in every 
100 acres of improved land 


a Cutaway blades are more easily broken and more difficult 


n. 
ere is less tendency for cutaway blades to clog, but scrapers 


less successfully. 


2. 
ate 
ye ulaway blades tend to tear out chunks of soil, rather than 


the entire surface. 


eee cutaway blades cause heavier draft, from 10 to 20 per cent. 
6 points of cutaway blades penetrate soil more deeply. 


If Weighted, the 
liMblade disk will cut 
rin trash more 
ively and more 
Y cut it 
Mlushort pieces, 
general, as far 
conditions are 


the cuta- 
w furn- 
M0 particular 

me and culti- | . ™ 


es. He got them for 
five cents each. After sawing off the buckle ends 
they made first-class fence-posts. W.H. L. 


Last summer at harvest-time I was able to 
get only one extra hand, so had to devise some 
means to cut and shock our grain with a crew 
of two men. With a six-foot binder I could 
cut about twelve acres in a ten-hour day. My 
hired man could shock the wheat at the rate 
of about eight acres a day. I adopted the plan 
of cutting about nine and one-half acres, 
which took me eight hours. I then helped 
the hired man catch up with the shocking. 
In this way we had no trouble in keeping up 
with the binder. 


Protecting big stacks from rain: In regions 
liable to sudden rains in summer, it is usually 
not safe to leave a stack unfinished overnight. 
Hence most farmers put into one stack only as 
much grain as can be put up in a day. A 
neighbor of mine likes to have large stacks, 
or ricks, so that more grain can be threshed 
from one setting. The plan he uses is to 
cover the unfinished stack at night with a 
tarpaulin. Even if it rains before the stack is 
finished no harm is done. When the shocks 
are dry enough for stacking to begin again, he 
simply removes the tarpaulin and goes on 
building the stack. A.S. 


Proso, the common millet of the old world, 
has been grown at the South Dakota Experi- 
ment Station since 1902. A yield of thirty 
bushels an acre is reported. It has been sown 
as late as June 28, on spring breaking of prairie 
sod, and has matured a crop of seed. This 
seed has been ground and fed in experiments 
in fattening cattle, sheep and swine. Proso 
silage, while not so good as corn silage for 
steers, is a good crop one ean plant on ground 
that has been too wet in the spring to plant 
other crops in season. Because of its value 
in this respect, experts say that it should find 
a place in the American system of forage 
plants and cereals. There are several varieties 


of this proso. They are similar in their growth 


and habits, but possibly vary some in their 
composition. 


I have harvested with a combine for several 


seasons and find it necessary to cut wheat before it is dead ripe, 
early in the morning and sometimes late at night, in order to take 


care of a large harvest. 


But when I take it to the elevator, they 


object to buying it, but by putting it in a bin with good dry posts 
or tiles standing on end, from twelve to eighteen inches apart, the 
moisture will be absorbed, and in from four to six months’ time the 
grain can be taken out of the bin in first-class shape. Thousands 
of bushels of wheat spoil every year from being stored 


and 


Here is how J. H. McPherson uses straw on his Nebraska farm 


too green or damp. I 
have known farmers 
to throw corn-cobs 
‘in with the wheat 
for the same purpose, 
and these are satis- 
factory. One load of 
dry cobs, well distrib- 
uted, will absorb the 
moisture from 800 to 
1,000 bushels of wheat 
and the quality of the 
wheat will be greatly 
improved. 


Leo McOsker, Kansas. 


The 137 car and truck builders who use 


Willard Batteries 
Acason GMC Ogren 
Acme Gardner Oldsmobile 
Advance-Rumley Garford 
Ahrens Fox Giant Paige 
All-American Gotfredson Paterson 
Allen Phianna 
American HCS Pierce-Arrow 
American- Hahn 
La France Hawkeye R & V Knight 
Haynes Rainier 
Trance Henney 
Canada Highway 
Armleder Holt Riddle 
Atterbury Huffman Romer 
Avery Hupmobile Rowe 
Bell Hurlburt 
Bessemer Sayers 
Biddle Crane Imperial Seagrave 
Brown Independent Selby 
Bridgeport Indiana Service 
Shaw 

Case Jewett Signal 

; Chevrolet Jordan Standard 
Clermont Standard 8 
Clydesdale Kalamazoo Stanley 
Cole Kelly-Springfield Stanwood 
Collier Kimball Stewart 
Kissel Stoughton 
Comm Koehler Studebaker 
Crawford Krebs Stutz 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Willard Radio Batteries increase efficiency. Send for free booklet, 


always 
have used 


Willard 


It’s worth remem bering—that 
more than 9 out of every 10 motor 
car and motor truck builders who 
use Willard Batteries as original 
equipment today, have always 
used them— 


And that there are 137 of these 
builders on the Willard list— 
more by far than use any other 
make of battery. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO., CLEVELAND 


Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


‘Better Results from Radio”. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Price, Five Cents 


figh Farming at Elmwood 


By T. Webb 
BAR Editor: - 


An experience of mine a few days 
ago Was an eye-opener to me, and it 
wed to me that your readers might be 
Heated in hearing of it. Furthermore, 
imy be useful in keeping others from 
ging the same mistake. 
ithas often seemed to me that the harder 


bun has to work to get his living, and the 


smoney he succeeds in getting hold of, 
iusier it is to get it away from him. On 
bother hand, a rich man with a large 
me, who gets his money fast and easy, 
my apt to hold on to it like grim death. 
Adealer in lumber and coal in town was 
ingme only recently that he has the most 
Mile in collecting his bills from two 
mes—the very poor and the very rich. 
fof his customers are “middle-class” 
ie, workmen and farmers and town 
mes men, and these pay up very satis- 
imly, as a rule. But he makes the 
mt people pay cash, otherwise somebody 
evould get all their money away from 
Ba before the coal man did, and the 
ast customer he has, a city stock broker 
ha big house in the neighborhood, is 
atably six months or a year behind with 
acount. It is almost impossible to get 
ai payment out of him, not because he 
Bithe money, but because he seems to 
Putually incapable of letting go of it. 
Htourse it may be that these are causes, 
deets, and that because certain people 
Bitlet go of their money they become 
Bind because others let it slip through 
fingers they stay poor. 
Mhat I started to tell about, however, 
M the case of a neighbor who belongs in 
working poor class. He has a 
Miation for being an “easy mark,” and 
oo by the kind of horses, cows, and 
wad you can see on his place, I reckon 
‘feputation is 


look at the addresses on the letters. Per- 
haps I should have resisted the temptation, 
but I didn’t, and I am not sorry that I 
did look. 

Two of the five letters were evidently 
personal. Of the other three, one was 
addressed to an oil company in Oklahoma, 
run by a man that I had seen exposed time 
and time again in daily newspapers and 


farm papers as the rawest kind of a swindler.’ 


One was addressed to a “farm agency” in 
Wisconsin or Minnesota, I forget which; 
and the third was to a music publishing 
house in New York that makes a specialty 
of taking worthless verses from people who 
think they are poets, writing worthless 
music for them, and printing them as a 
“song,” at an exorbitant price. 

Well, I hardly knew what to do, because 
of course I could not tell what was in the 
letters. However, it seemed the best thing 
to turn around and go back, and warn 
them about the oil company. This I did, 
and by using all the tact and diplomacy I 
own I succeeded in getting them to hold up 
the letters without making them angry by 
appearing to meddle in their affairs. ; 

As it turned out, the oil company letter 
did not contain any money. But the letter 
to the real estate agency contained a $10 
fee for “listing” and “pushing the sale” of 
their farm—with about as much likelihood 
of selling it as of selling the Washington 
Monument—and the letter to the music 
“publisher” contained a signed agreement 
to pay $50 for having some terrible verses 
set to music and published as a “song.” 

Think of that—$60 being thrown down a 
rat-hole, and probably several hundred 
more to follow for worthless oil stock, and 
only the mere accident of my passing that 
way to prevent it. ~ 

I suppose, however, that that man will 
contrive to lose the money some other way. 
Perhaps he will send some of it to the man 
who advertised that he would tell how to 


exterminate all kinds of noxious insects for 
fifty cents; the remedy was to teach the 
bugs to smoke cigarettes. T. Webb. 


Peter Tumbledown has suddenly begun to 
holler for a fixed government price on wheat, 
and has been going around talking on the 
subject when he should have been cultivating 
corn. Last fall the Farmers’ Elevator refused 
to take Peter’s wheat at any price, it was so 
shriveled and full of weed seed, and it is just 
possible that Peter imagines that Uncle Sam 
might be easier to fool than the elevator man- 
ager. And again, maybe not. 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Keep weighing the baby. 
w 
Careful with those fireworks. 
White specks on young evergreens? Dose 
frequently with strong soapsuds. 


& 

If Ford is elected President it will be the 
second time that a rough-rider has held 
down the job. 

& 

All the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence signed their names with quill 
pens except one—he signed his Witherspoon. 

Among the things this country needs is 
more of the old-fashioned able-bodied rusk 
like mother used to make. 

A great many oxeye daisies went to 
seed last month. The outlook for an im- 
proved crop for next year is good. 

& 

Uncle Levi Zink says that all these people 
quarreling about whether they are de- 
scended from monkeys or not simply proves 
to his mind that they are 

& 

Your township and county and state are 
just exactly as‘clean, 
politically and every 
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place the other 
q When his wife 
me, and } 


Mitlwould mail | 
going past : 
RED. box, 


said I Bt Sandert_- 


The way it always seems to work 


other way, as the 
citizens who compose 
them. Get us? 

School-teachers 
are now considering 
whether to get ready 
to go away on a 
vacation and stay 
at. home, or not to 
get. ready and go. 
They can not afford 
to do both. 
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The Sea 
By Walt Mason 


I place the seal of my approval upon the 
wild, majestic sea. The waves, in tur- 
moil and removal, raise noble sentiments 
in me. I used to view the roaring break- 
ers, the heaving leagues of brindled brine. 


“T’d rather have a million acres of mead- . 


owland,” I’d say, “‘in mine.’ The sea, I 
thought, was quite too wasteful, took too 
much room in which to roll; extravagance 
is quite distasteful to every thoughtful, 
frugal soul. If half the seas were virgin 
prairie what oats and corn we all might 
raise! And that would make the whole 
world merry and fill with ecstasy our days. 
If all the billows that wage battle upon the 
stern and rocky shore were grass, they’d 
feed a billion cattle, and fifty million hogs 
or more. But all that space for which man 
wishes, on which to wield his plows and 
rakes, is given up to cheap john fishes, and 
mermaids, eels and water-snakes. But I 
am older now and saner, I do less thinking 


with my tongue, and many vital facts are 
plainer than e’er they seemed when I was 
young. The sea is Nature’s object lesson, 

laced here to show us where we're at. 
Sometimes my head (I am_ confessin’) 


swells up until it strains my hat; some- ° 


times I entertain the notion that I’m the 
biggest thing in view. I only need to see 
the ocean, and then I shrivel up a few. 
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GOING COURTING IN SEVEN GENERATIONS 


’Tis very evident by now 
The auto’s out of date. . 
In aeroplanes our lovers’go, 
To find a distant mate. 


They met at college, now, of course. 
He lives in Iowa, 

Her home is in the State of Maine, 
Not far from Casco Bay. 


“‘Now mother, do not wait,”’ he says, 
“By midnight I'll be back, 

Just leave the hall-light burning, hang 
The latch-key on the tack.” 


By Charles Francis 
Illustrated by Edward Penfield 


1927 


The second son, also in love, 
Will somewhat later be; 
For his girl lives upon a farm, 

In Eastern Tennessee. 


He wants to take her for a ride, © \ 
Amid the clouds they go, 

To make a half-hour’s evening call) || 
In Southern Idaho. | 

How future generations will . 
Bestow their heart’s addresses, | 

I'll leave to you who read these lings, | 
And give you twenty guesses. 


Conclusion of Courting in Seven Generations next month 


Pete, the Demon Tax Collector 


Editor The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


dear Ed: This morning i took my horse 2 the blacksmith 
shop and after i went away i surely wondered why Con- 
gressmen are pade 7,500$ a year when a blacksmith can 
make just as much noise for less money. 

On my way back home I met Pete Hall, our demon tax 
collector. Ordinarily Pete is all o. k. and a fine feller but 
when it comes to trying to reason him out of paying part 
of your tax bill his head is like a rusty door nob—hard to 
the touch and very hard to turn. You can’t reason with 
him no how. He is so hard headed that if a fly lit onto his 

hed it would 
stun it or brake 


its legs. When 
Pete was a run- 
ning for office he 
told us he would 
die for his fellow 
townsmen and 
when i look at 
my tax bill i 
wish he had of 
kep his promise. 
He went a hol- 
lering round a telling us how he wood do all he could to 
keep our taxes down. We know now he meant the tax- 
payers, not the taxes. 

Pete’s father was a plumber and always knew when to 
stop as all good plumbers do but Pete always has his tools 
with him and don’t never stop. He must be a great dis- 
appointment to the old man. 

he war hit England harder than it did us and they was 
set back over there in a finanshul way worse than we was 
but in spite of that their taxes have been reduced. They 
have one advantage over us though because most of their 


post offices was built some time ago. Another thing isthat 
England aint got no New York Coffee and Sugar Exehangt 

When employers keep on piling up the price of thet 
products and the toiling wage slave 
or workingman who sometimes has 
to work as long as eight hours a day | 
for a mere pittance or about five | 4 
times what the farmer gets, keeps on 
piling up wages why sooner or later D 
there is going to be a crash and some 
one gets hurt. Wages and prices is 
just like baloons, you can inflate them oo 
just so much and then they bust. PAPA 
Let ’em bust soon say i. ) 

Aint it true Ed that one reason * 
why taxes keep going up is on acct. 
of spending our money before we get 
it? It used to be when the stork 
dropped a little fairy down the chim- 
ney that the first thing Papa would 
do would be to start a bank account 
for the little stranger. Now when 
the Doc announces the good news 
daddy celebrates by dashing out and 
voting for a bond issue for a new road We have 
city bonds, school bonds, State bonds, Vount 
~ and about a. million’ other kind of bonds some d 
which we inherited roms our moe and others we 
and pass on to our helpless offspring. 

What these here bonds mean, dear Brother Woodman 
the World, is that they spell bondage for our child “hiked 
we aint got no children then for cousin peng he 
though personally I aint losing no sleep over § 't forget ¥ 

Regards to Mrs. Jenkins and little arte. Don 
give him a bond issue for his birthday. 


Robert W. Rogers: 
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any one other than Professor Abbott 
iad announced that the sun was “off” 
TB sor4 per cent in its heat, it would have 
ten different. Most people would have 

ed it with amused disbelief, as they 

those religious groups who every so 
ten decide the world is coming to an end 


VERYBODY knows that all life, both animal and vegetable, 
depends directly or indirectly upon the heat and light 
received from the sun. The sun grows and ripens our 
NS mins, paints our flowers, and directly affects our food supply. 
jyrwinds, clouds, rains and rivers, our water power, all depend 

it. Our coal, gas and oif are sunbeams that fell upon the 
wfh’s surface ages ago, and which ever since have remained 
gored up underground. 


Wi 


at 11.00 P. M:, Central Time, and catch a 

set of bad colds by going out to meet it in 

nighties and other insufficient garments. 
However, Professor Abbott is different, 


being a specialist on this very subject, 
and when he says the sun is cooler than 
normal, it is so. What we want to know 
is then: Has it happened before? why 
should it happen now? will it keep on? 
and most important, what will it do to us? 
Here is light on these questions. 


had been received from the sun. Professor Abbott estimates that 
a decrease of 5 per cent in the solar radiation, lasting for six months, 
would decrease the mean temperature of stations inland by about. 
three and a half degrees, and this is a sufficient amount to make 
the difference between a cold and a warm season. It would also 
decrease the effective time for plant growth in that season. 

Why should the sun vary? No one can answer this question 
definitely, but there are 
two or three reasons that 


The amount of sun 
ergy received by the 
ath’s surface amounts 
about one and one-half 
jmse-power per square 
an, and an easy com- 
miation shows that the 
atire energy the earth 
meives from the sun is a 
\\ litle bit more than 200,- 
000,000,000,000 horse- 
\ . From this it may 
| wpear that if we lost 4 
percent of this, or 8,000,- 
(00,000,000 horse-power, 
wr animal life and vege- 
hie life would be di- 
and seriously af- 
feted. On the other 
and, there is a great deal 
deonsolation in knowing 
at changes in the radiar 
fon of the sun have oc- 
tured many times before. 


The Sun Often Varies 


langley (the inventor of 
iefirst airplane that ever 
Ab- 
im tt, showed several years 
that the heat re- 
tived from the sun often 
res by as much as 10 per cent, sometimes hotter and sometimes 
woer. After Langley’s death, Professor Abbott continued these 
avestigations, and today he supervises, from the Smithsonian 
tution at Washington, observations made in many sections 
tthe world to determine the amount of heat received from the 
m. Therefore, he speaks with very great authority. 
Ih each of the years 1905-6-8-9, Professor Abbott and his 
Mitiates made six-months’ continuous observations of the sun’s 
Milation at the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory in California. 
SB eobservations in 1909 seemed to show a little greater and more 
ent change in radiation than usual during the months of June 
August. In June of that year the sun’s radiation varied by 
Bhuch as 8 per cent, and by about the same amount in August, 
Mietimes above and sometimes below the average. On the 
Mole, the radiation for these two months was above the average. 
e average radiation for 1909, from May until October, was 
8 than the average for the same months for 1905-6-8. These 
Bisshowed, of course, the variations in the amount of heat energy 
lis teceived at the outer surface of our atmosphere. The atmos- 
» at the surface of the earth (the bottom of the atmosphere) 
rad i vary to the same extent; nor does it necessarily mean 
€ temperature of the sun itself is changed, but only that a 


ve 
he -— mater amount of energy has been released from the solar surface. 
of 
peng Evidence from the Trees 
j brery boy knows how to tell how old a tree is by counting the 
yodman Me rings shown in its stump. Each ring represents a 


ren—or ff pear's growth. It was shown a few years ago by an eminent 
s childret ats that if we observe the rings in the stumps of trees that 
t. tt th many years, such as the great Sequoias of California 
; forget t0 tye ya rings are not all of uniform thickness. This was found 

le ey, — that had been gathered from all over the world, and 

teeny nee Is very strong that there were certain years which 
s. Rieary, ally in which the growth of the trees was less than 
baracther likely conclusion; was reached by those scientists 
of growth was influenced by the amount of heat that 


under very high pressure. Granting this, it can easil 


have been suggested that 
seem plausible. The first 
is that of sun-spots. Every 
one knows that the sun is 
a huge globe, the volume 
of which is about a mil- 
lion times that of the 
earth. On its surface 
there appear every so 
often huge spots. These 
spots are roughly circular 
in form, and compared to 
the rest of the surface of 
the sun appear black. 
They are sometimes 150,- 
000 miles in diameter, 
and vary from that to a 
spot so small that we can 
not see it. We call a 
spot 50,000 miles in di- 
ameter a large spot. 

One can get some idea 
of the size of these spots 
by remembering that if 
we could drop the earth 
into one of those spots it 
would come just about as 
near filling it as if we 
dropped a cake of soap 
into an ordinary-sized 
wash-tub. 

Now it seems reasonable to suppose that if it so happened that 
several of these spots were on the sun’s surface at the same time, 
they would decrease the amount of heat that the sun is sending 
us. On the other hand, we know that these spots are centers of 
disturbance on the sun’s surface, due to eruptions more or less like 
volcanic eruptions on the earth, and therefore other scientists 
believe that this agitation on the sun’s surface would cause the sun 
to liberate more heat than if the spots were not there. In fact, it 
is not actually known, even after all these years of refined obser- 
vation, whether we receive more or less heat when sun-spots are 


most numerous. 
Sun-Spots Follow System 


A stranger thing still is that those years when sun-spots are most 
numerous occur once about every eleven years. This year (1923) 
is a time of minimum sun-spots; by that I mean that there are as 
few spots on the sun as there ever are. In about five years from 
now the spots will be about as numerous as they ever get, and 
thereafter the number will gradually diminish for about six years, 
when we will have again about as many as there are today. If 
it is a fact, therefore, that the spottedness on the sun’s surface 
affects the temperature, and if it is true that thé sun radiates most 
heat when spots are most numerous, then it should be cooler now 
than it will be when there are many more spots on the surface. 
There are many people who are trying to account for this very 
cold spring by this fact. I should like, however, to caution the 
reader again that this theory, though possible, has not been proved 
by observation. 
Or Perhaps Uneven Shrinkage 


There is another theory advanced to explain the variation of the 
sun’s heat. It is generally agreed that a large percentage of the 
sun’s heat is caused by the fact that it is steadily shrinking in size. 

We know that the sun is a gaseous sphere, and that the gas is 
be proved 
that if the sun shrinks to such an amount that its radiation would 
be decreased by only 120 feet a year, enough heat would be 


Continued on page 19 
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IX hundred bushels of Elberta 

peaches to harvest, the only 

available market a town of 175 
families, and an abundant crop of earlier peaches in the 
surrounding country! What would you do? The follow- 
ing relates the way an inexperienced family of five 
—my own family—managed the job. 

Since I was appointed ad\ ertising and general business 
manager, I'll tell you folks all about it, though I didn’t, 
by any means, do all of the work. 

The first step is to systematize the work, I said, so 
I divided the whole process of management into three 
main operations. The first and most important point 
(since the success of the other operations depends directly 
upon it) is, I believe you'll agree with me, adveftising. 
How shall I advertise? Newspapers? Humph!' every- 
body does that—still, it will have to be done. So I 
wrote several announcements to be used in the local 
weekly for several weeks in advance of the harvest, and 
sent them to the newspaper office. Note: 

“Elbertas: Save your jars for them. Will be ripe 
about August 15. Orders booked now, call 128B.” 

That done, I said, “Is the local market enough?’ 
and answered myself in the negative. Therefore 
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of centralized interest, Was compl 

In the second poster the boy st 
is seen leaning from ga 
shouting “Peaches,” was originally and just @ 
crying ‘‘Bread.”” No—lI confess I didn’t sucoged in fing. 
ing a peach tree to put him in, so I made Use Of hy 
clusters I had preserved and so arranged them aro 
him as to give the appearance of at least a parf@iams 

One poster was so placed at the junction /of them 
to Fort highway and the town paving, that am 
night the lights from the cars as they turned things 
would make it conspicuous. The second pos 
dlaced at the corner a mile west of town wheegm 
oranches south one-quarter mile to our 
in this way, the posters served as guide-postegnas 
as advertisements. 


Real Honest-to-Goodness Work 


The second main operation meant the beginninggial 
manual labor—harvesting; and harvesting 
lot of other questions. How ripe should the pesciay 
Who will pick them? What methods will be puny 
the picking? and many other problems that aiia® 
arise no matter what operation is in questa 


and therewith, two display ads—simple but 
effective, were laid out—one for a daily in a 
nearby town, the other for the local weekly. 
The substance of the ad was: 

“Elbertas: Ripe Now. Excellent Quality, 
$1.50 per bushel. Fancy Pecks, $0.50. Webb 
Farm, 114 miles west of Tonganoxie.”’ 


Orders Booked Early 


These ads were not published until the peaches 
were ready for market, but because of the clause 
“orders booked now” in the preliminary an- 
nouncements, many bushels were sold before 
they had begun to ripen. 

Since our farm is situated one and one-quarter 
miles from the hard-surfaced Fort to Fort 
highway, a part of the coast to coast Victory 
highway, and since many tourists and people 
on pleasure drives from neighboring towns 


traverse this road, I wracked my brain to Th 


“Who will pick the peaches?” dad askat 
“Why, we will, of course,” I answered 
“Who’s we?” 

“You and Helen (my sister) and [7 
“Mother can stay in the house anda 
pee calls and cook our meals (for mal 

labor—especially when not 
creates a ravenous appetite). Bill (nya 
can deliver the with the 
help us pick between deliveries if he iE 
Then if we can get Cousin Harold tol e 
during the rush, when they’re ripen 
we can get along fine.’ And so it was aii 

When August 15 arrived, a family Ges 
held and it was decided that harvesting iii 
begin. Therefore my sister and Da 
coveralls (home-made ones, as 

picture) and proceeded to show the 

¥ the pessimistically inclined of the commit 

busy that college girls can really work! ii 

_ hand-pickers, etc., were used in the 


devolve some scheme for getting their trade. 
Ha—the very thing—Posters! 

“Yes, but every Tom, Dick and Harry 
along the road, who happens to have an 
extra onion in his garden puts up a ‘For 
Sale’ sign on the Fort to Fort,’ mother 
objected. 

“These won’t be just ‘Signs’—wait and 
see,” I assured her, and the accompanying 
pictures show how different they were from 
‘Sust signs.’ Even though these posters 
required some time and work, they brought 
excellent results for us, and we feel that 
they were well worth the effort expended. 

I’m not an artist, nor even the beginning 
of one, but it didn’t take an artist to make 
those posters. The process consisted of the 
following steps: I purchased two large 
sheets of cardboard from the printing 


and a few broken limbs (peach teeim 


consequent bruised heads (human) 
the desired thrills to the work. ‘ad “a 
Local Merchants Were Good Salamam F 


Closely allied with the harvestin is 
marketing—especially where a made 


office. I searched through old maga- 
zines for attractively colored pictures of 
peaches. These I found, but only in 
clusters of two or three, such as the one 
on the poster where the boy is reaching 
for a peach—and though they were not 
exactly what I wanted I religiously 
saved each one.. Then I hunted for 
something to combine with the peaches 
to make a poster that would attract 
» attention and sell the fruit. 

I found two bread advertisements— 
and that time bread certainly saved my 
lifel The plate of peaches that sits so 
temptingly on the buffet, in the above- 
mentioned poster, was once a plate of 
bread. By cutting out small peaches 
from labels or ads of canned peaches, 
and carefully pasting them over the 
slices of bread, I secured the coveted 
result—as pictured. The lettering and 
all the other finishing touches on the 


ishable product is concerned—and The pion 
part of the business had me worried i 
of the local merchants (of whom erop. 
five grocers) promised to handle our PO@PRR ir cloth 
exclusively, thus eliminating ship implements 
fruit competition. The orders from terest tow. 
dealers alone amounted to about (Ii iter is | 
bushels a day; individual orders from erop. 
and the surrounding country usually te storekex 
ten an The hard 
another ten bushels a day We Wy direct} 
people who came to the orchard for tet ce 
Some of these latter customers @% This condit 
only a short distance, but it 
them were from towns twenty, this a the most 


forty, or even fifty and aa tl 
distant. Most of such peop a 
hunted for days without success 
eaches that were at least or 
berta; and they were 2s 
ELBERTAS find some, as on might e chen 
WEBS FARM be had they found a gold mine 
ectedly. 
One man in I real 
had spent nearly two ent drive 
vain search for peaches. told suffici 
over fifty miles and when aindet 
that he had just sold the ap "hag 
the crop to a commission ready 100% 


Kansas City, he was almost 
“Surely you’re not gol be te West { 
down after I’ve come all wi 


posters were easy after this, the point These posters did the work. R Continued onpase 4 
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STAFF writer on the New York 
World has recently given its 
readers a series of articles on 


fine conditions in the Middle West. He | 


ais a vivid description of one Hanley a 
iaant farmer in Western Kansas, operating 
qsares, trying to make a living raising 
sheat and slowly starving to death, and be- 

quite cheerful about it in the meantime. 
he World did not say that Hanley was 
dsving; it depicted him as doing the more 
Geant thing of going broke. But if the man 
idyisited Hanley and others of his class 
gihave done, when the terrors of two 
gitree years of drought were staring 
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It took many a heartache and many a 
failure to convince Congress that a more 
liberal allowance for the homesteader was 
necessary than the original figure of 160 
acres. Meanwhile, however, the railroad 
and land companies had followed the 
example of Uncle Sam and a quarter- 
section or a half-section was regarded as 
the proper unit for prairie farms. 

. The prospective settler has never been 


drought, the wheat farmer must contend 
with deflated prices and extremely high 
freight-rates. If he is a one-crop slave, 
he catches it coming or going, wet or dry, 
in season or out of season. 


Here Is the Remedy—Diversify 


Now, if these people are going to stick, 
the only tangible thing is to work their way 
out. There is a way out, but it is not by 
the wheat route or by any other system of 
one-crop farming. Wheat in these hazard- 
ous reaches of the Great Plains (and perhaps 


jm in the face, he would agree with 
mthat the word “starvation” is none 


jo strong to use. 
A New Type of Pioneer 


we people are modern examples of 
& American pioneer, but with this 
mai difference: the first pioneers were 
inst completely self-sustaining. They 
miuced nearly everything they needed 


Two years ago a thousand people visited New Salem, and John Christensen’s 


farm, to study the New Salem plan of farming 


” 


Dakota homestead, “Wrong side up. 
and the above photo made. 


“The old Indian was right, too,” said John. 


ih 1883 an old Indian said to John Christensen, who was plowing on his North 
This scene was enacted two years ago, 


“We 


plowed too much of it, but saw our mistake and turned to livestock”’ 


patand much of what they wore. They 
mimade many of their own tools. 
Tie pioneers of the Hanley type stake 
on the chance of a bumper 
Mat crop, and most of their food, all of 
Mt clothing and all of their tools and 
ents come from the store in the 
Pit town, usually on credit. The store- 
is likewise staking his all on the 
terop. If it fails, both the farmer and 
go 
Hardships of these one-crop farmers 
Wy directly with the degree of "helt de- 
Ths te on wheat as the source of income. 
condition exists in some form almost 
ck in the Wheat Belt, but to see it 
A most aggravated state, you should 
# the region stretching west from the 
ridian—the domain of the dry 
ie » Who depends solely on rain for his 


The 160-Acre Homestead 


lundamental trouble with the Hanleys 
k to the principle of the original 
enetead Act, that a quarter-section (160 
¥ Was enough for a one to live on. 
un of ample rainfall, it is more 

tient, but where rain is limited 
eieemely variable, where high winds 
"a and often hot, experience has 
seg 160, nor 320, nor even 640 
te West d enough in many sections of 
boning sof @ man to make a living, 
thout irrigation. 


slow to grasp any alluring opportunity to 
satisfy the land hunger which, like hope, 
springs eternal in the human breast. A 
good wheat year, with plenty of rain, no 

isasters and good prices, acted like a 
magnet and drew the prospects in thousands: 

Then the settler started in to raise wheat 
and wheat alone. The war prices for wheat 
sang the siren song that lured him on to 
destruction and he was cursed from the 
start with, the blight of a one-crop system 
of farming. 


One Good Crop Turned 


Everybody's Head 
The wonderful spring wheat crop of 1916 
did the trick in Montana. he state 


averaged in that year eighteen bushels to 
the acre; settlers flocked in with their 
families; they thought it was sure to repeat. 
The 1917. crop was nine bushels and stag- 
gered them; the 1918 crop was 12.5 bushels 
and gave them their second wind; that of 
1919 was 4.7 bushels and knocked them out. 
The whole “high line” country, from Malta 
to the Glacier Park, where many of them 
did not even get their seed back, was cov- 
ae with settlers, fighting against terrible 
8. 

The lean years of 1917-18 in Montana 
have been followed by three years of con- 
stantly increasing wheat yields, until the 
1922 average for the state was fifteen 
bushels an acre. But now, instead of facing 


all through the Wheat Belt) should be what 
it is on Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
farms—an important money crop, with a 
definite place in the rotation, but not the 
key to the farm program. That key is 
livestock and diversification. 

The agricultural colleges see it. Presi- 
dent W. M. Jardine, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, recently defined ‘‘safer 
farming’’ for Southwest Kansas as “fewer 
acres of wheat and bigger yields to the 
acre; more acres of feed crops, both grain 
and fodder; more silos in which to store 
this feed; more dairy cows, beef animals 
and hogs, all of high-grade quality, to eat 
this feed that is grown in place of wheat. 
This safer method of farming will eliminate 
the hazards of the one-crop plan and pro- 
vide a steady income.” The principles of 
the program which Doctor Jebdine outlines 
for Southwest Kansas are applicable to 
every state in the Wheat Belt and to the 
entire Great Plains area. 


How It Really Works Out 


The most striking sign that these prin- 
ciples are sound is that of the New Salem 
community in North Dakota. Those people 
worked out their salvation a generation 
ago; so long ago, in fact, that it is now 
accepted as an assured success and folks 
forget that New Salem is quite a ways 
beyond the 100th meridian. (Look it up on 
the map. It is on the Northern Pacific, a 
— of stations west of Bismarck.) That 
settlement embodies in its history about 
everything that can be found in that of more 
recent and perhaps more tragic settlements. 

This community consisted of trades- 

ple of Scandinavian and German stock 
rom Chicago and vicinity who went to 
North Dakota in the early nineties. None 
of them knew anything about farming, and 
their introduction to the business was an 
appalling drought. Practically no crops 
were raised the first year except a little 
garden stuff. Those who went through 
that experience say that if it had not been 
for the unlimited supplies of lignite coal 
which abound in the region they would 
surely have perished from hunger and cold 
the first winter. 

But they had a leader, John Christensen, 
whom they trusted, and he thought the 
problem out during the ep ago of 
that first terrible winter. en spring 
came he went to some of the ranchers in 
the neighborhood and asked them to let 
the settlers have some of their cows; the 

Continued on page 35 
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Almost a Cure-All 


T is fashionable among a lot of economic “experts,” so called, 

to knock co-operative marketing of farm products. The favorite 
line of talk is to say something like this: ‘Oh, yes, co-operative 
marketing looks good to some people who don’t know any better. 
They think it is a panacea or cure-alf for farmers’ troubles. But 
these organizations have always exploded with a bang, and the 
new ones will go just like the rest, only the bangs will be louder. 
ApaM SMITH proved—” 

And so on. 

We rise in our place.to say to these croakers, ‘Gentlemen, 
you are misinformed. As economists, you are committing the 
unpardonable fault of basing your conclusions on incorrect prem- 
ises. We declare in the most solemn earnest, weighing every word 
carefully, that co-operative marketing of farm products, intelli- 
gently directed by its members, is positively a panacea for every 
known economic trouble of farmers.” 

Our Folks who are in commodity pools, or thinking of going 
in, or wishing some one would start one in their particular line, 
can take the above as a state- 
ment of what we think about 
co-operation. 

Do not overlook that 
phrase—“‘intelligently directed 
by its members,” for that is the 
heart of the whole matter. 
Intelligent management by 
managers or leaders, with a 
stupid membership, will fail, 
and this is what our near- 
economists have in mind. 
Stupid management by any- 
body, leaders or members, will 
fail as a matter of course. 

Intelligent management 
by members would have kept 
the raisin growers in California 
from tripling or quadrupling 
their production, glutting the 
raisin market beyond even the > 


= 


power of lavish advertising to J])M.,5 SS 

move the crop. Intelligent SS 

management by members in SS 


Kentucky would keep down 
the tobacco acreage, ‘thus 
avoiding the overproduction 
of Burley that is certainly going to face the tobacco pool this fall. 

ADAM SMITH was right when he was alive, which was a good 
many years ago. He and the near-experts will be right again, 
and every marketing organization will sooner or later go blooey, 
unless farmers have learned something about crop surpluses in 
the last hundred years. 


A Thought on Muscle Shoals. 


E respectfully urge the earnest citizens who want to turn 

the Muscle Shoals plant over to Henry Forp for a hundred 
years to bear this one fact always in mind: for eighty or perhaps 
eighty-five years of that period, Henry Forp will have no con- 
nection whatever with the enterprise, directly or indirectly. He 
will be dead. 


Will It Come to “Vigilantes”? 


“TOW is the time when every citizen must stand up and be 

counted for or against the Constitution and the laws of 

the land,” said Roy A. Haynes the other day. ‘The republican 

form of government is not imperishable, as will be shown by a 

review of the fate of other nations, much older than our own 

America, which fell, largely because their people neglected to obey 
theirown laws. .... 

“Tt is not enough that a mam shall obey the law and enjoy 

the privileges and blessings secured to him under the law, but it is 


“If that bus ever gets running our jobs are ruined” 


the duty of the good citizen that he constitute himself as far ag 
his abilities permit a guardian and a defender of the law, 

“He is a short-sighted American who fails to see in thet 
legger of today the spirit of the anarchist. It is time them 
citizen upon whom we depend to uphold our Americanism ayaa 
to the realization that bootlegging is not a mere pastime, buty 
nefarious and traitorous business.” 

A system of volunteer vigilance committees is a poor gi 
stitute for effective enforcement by law officers and law courts 
but the time may come when it will seem better than unrestagind 
violation of law by foreign-born criminals. 


Save the Most Profitable 


N the districts where harvesting is going on, it is no neme 
say that help is as scarce again as in wartime. 

Iw neighborhoods where harvest is later, a word of Willy 
is in order. Help is scarce. Don’t rely on “something tim 
up.”” Something won’t turn up. The farms of the country 
lose eight hundred thousand population in less than a jae 
wages can not be kite® 
$1.25 an hour in the cifiee 
without making famine lie 
conditions in the harvest fells 

We have no solution i 
offer. All we can suggest st 
put your own time on themat 
valuable crop you have, ait 
not try to spread yoursell i 
thin over all the crops. 


\ 


Energy Going to 
Waste 


E don’t know how ia 

it will be till the supply 
of coal will give out. Ttrealy 
doesn’t matter anyway, forty 
that time somebody will hae 
devised a method for stonng 
up the energy used in eet 
ing toothpicks. This ene 
can be used to heat our home 
run motors, and do all 
at present done by coal. 
haps those people who 
chew gum and tobacco 
be taught to chew todthpicks, too, thus multiplying the aval 
able energy by four. 


A Little Chat About the League 
Question: What about the League of Nations? 
Answer: The League? Oh, that was killed by the Senate thie 
years ago. 
Q: Nothing of the sort; it’s still running. 


A: Youdon’t say so! How can it, without the United States? 


Q: I’m sure I don’t know; that’s what I’m asking you 
about it? Will we have to go in? 

A: Oh, yes. We will be in soon. sine all 
Q: What! and get ourselves mixed up in European polities 
quarrels? 

: Just the same as we are already. 

And have to send soldiers anywhere the League says? 
Just as much as we do now; no more. ? 
But oughtn’t the League to be changed in some ways 
Yes, it will be. And that is really the only question. 
What is that? eee 

: Whether the League will be changed to meet ms _ 
before we go in or after we are in. It may be gene dom 
the League change its name, so our politicians cam 
gracefully and save their faces. ‘ 
Q: But you are sure this country will go into some League? 
A: Of course. That was settled six years ago- 
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ie debating for the next year. 


second of two articles by 
on the subject of tax-free 
4 a matter which the country will 


fhis is the 


JULY, 1923 


standing, showed how many wealthy men 


to a community that was building a 
$100,000 high school, if school bonds 
were no longer tax-free. 

In this article he continues with this 


month he told something of the have withdrawn their money from direct study, and takes up the very important 
sods and quantities of tax-free bonds out- taxation, and explained what would happen question of “‘who really pays the taxes?”’ 


GQ0D many people probably will not agree with me when 
[say that we tax-payers would pay no more total taxes if 
we issued taxable school bonds at 534 per cent than tax-free 

ips at 4) per cent. But it seems to me very easy to prove 
ig, Suppose the U. S. Government costs $4,000,000,000 a year 
uD. Rt costs a little less now, but this is close enough). It 
yey certain that the Treasury must collect. $4,000,000,000 
ion somewhere to pay its bills. It must, it can, and it does. The 
jane tax provides the biggest. slice of the total, and income 
sare smaller than they would be, because of tax-free bonds, 
iy perhaps $200,000,000 or $300,000,000. Since the Treasury 
js not get this money, Congress simply has to make other 
wsenough heavier to make it up, and again it is ‘‘we the people” 
dy those heavier taxes to make up the shortage in the 
mme tax. The same principle applies in state and local taxa- 
bs I will come back to this later. 

Where, then, do you and I, common or garden tax-payers, 


ie saving $1,250 interest money on our $100,000 High 
iol bonds, which saves, the buyers of the bonds about $1,250 
hme tax, which makes other federal taxes $1,250 heavier than 
dr would be, and you and I pay those other taxes. Beautifully 
ile: we pay $1,250 less school taxes, and $1,250 more other 
is, And that is all there is to it. 


Do the Rich Pay Taxes? 


lave asserted above that we, the poorer citizens, pay all the 
is, It is needless to say that a good many people, particularly 
iimen, do not agree with this theory. They argue—and it has 
bertain kind of reasonableness in it, too—that the wealthy man 
wturns to tax-free bonds is in that very act paying a big income 


‘ 

This time I am quoting the late Mr. Stuyvesant Fish of New 
Ink, a member of a famous family of financiers, who puts the 
m thus: “Those who lend to the United States, the states, 
mi their minor divisions, by accepting 4 per cent per annum 
mest, while they might get 5 per cent on taxable securities, 
nilly py more than their share, and at the outset agree to pay 
the full life of such securities.” 

tuppose, for example, that a man with $5,000,000 put it into 
iisiness which paid him as much as 8 per cent, or $400,000 a 
Mtincome. His income tax with surtax would be about 58 per 
midi this, so that he would have to fork over to Mr. Mellon 
m0, and have only $168,000 left to keep the wolf from the 


Mov, says Mr. Fish, if that man does not like the idea of paying 

ms he can put his $5,000,000 into tax-free bonds that we will 

myield 414 per cent. That gives him an income of $225,000 a 

Minot subject to any tax, but actually $57,000 more income 
he would have received, 


I do not mean that wealthy men and wealthy corporations 
pay no money’ over to the Treasury as taxes. They pay 
enormous sums, and not only to the U. 8. Treasury, but to 
State Treasuries and local municipalities as well. But I do 
maintain that when all is said and done; it will be found 
that the corporations and wealthy men have managed to pass 
on these tax payments, in the form of increased charges for goods 
or services, to the ultimate consumer. 


Rich People Appeor To Pay Tozes 


There are cases, of course, where individuals here and there 
receive fixed incomes from investments, have nothing to do with 
the management of the businesses where their money is invested, 
and so can’t immediately in- 
crease their incomes when in- 
come taxes are assessed. These 
are mostly the “widows and 
orphans” we hear about when 
anybody suggests taxing in- 
vestments, and, as “I say, 
these wealthy people do, tem- 
porarily, pay real income taxes 
to the Treasury. But it is 
only a question of a short time 
when their investments are 
transferred to other securities 
paying higher rates, or to tax- 
free bonds. Or else the cor- 


PAYS TAXES 
porations who put out these 


securities, seeing the value of 


them falling, have to find some way of making up the income to 
their investors, and collecting it from the public. 

Thus we see that this is not a real exception to our rule; it is 
only an apparent exception, temporarily. 


How About Private Business? 


Before we leave-Mr. Fish’s argument, above, let us take one more 
look at the business that had, or might have had, the rich man’s 
$5,000,000. It has $5,000,000 worth of securities to sell, to car 
on its business; if this rich man will not buy them, who will? Will 
anybody buy them? Can the business find ten men who will put 
up $500,000 apiece, or five hundred men who will take $10,000 
apiece, to expand the plant or buy new equipment? 

Maybe they can. Maybe they can find a thousand men of 
small incomes who will buy a $5,000 bond each, on which 
each investor will get $400 a year income. If these men pay 
little or no income tax, then hardly any of the $400,000 
interest the business pays out each year will go to the U. S. 
Treasury in income taxes; the Treasury is no better off, but 

the business and the small 
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mm the first case. In this 
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investors are. 


Business at a 
Disadvantage 


Now these things might not 
happen exactly this way, of 
course, but whatever way you 
figure it, it is going to be hard 
for that business to get money 
as long as those tax-free 444 
per cent bonds are on_ the 
market. It is going to be 
easy for the $5,000,000 art 


for the $5,000,000 private 
business to borrow money it 
may need, and the question is, 
therefore, which one do we 
want most? Which do we 
want to encourage, and which 
discourage? Which will, in 
the long run, do ali of us the 
more good? 

Those are questions, I think, 
that neither the late Mr. Fish 
nor Eddie Seligman nor Andy 


De not misunderstand me. 


It all comes out of the same old pocket 


Mellon nor myself can answer. 
Continued on page 24 
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UT, Henry, it’s the dearest. place 
—roses over the front door and a 
little porch, and a bed of pansies 
in front!’ Ellen Mary’s voice held just the 
suspicion of a sob. 

“TI know, dear,”’ returned Henry, and his 
inflection was troubled, “but the place 
this man knows about has three acres of 
land and a tight barn and an open-front 
poultry -hduse, all of which are more 
important than roses or pansies!’ 

“I don’t care,”’ declared the girl 
he was going to marry shortly. “If 
you'd only look at this house, you'd 
be as crazy about it as I am!” 

“Well, I can’t,” said Henry 
flatly, ‘because I’ve got to tell the 
fellow in the morning what we’ve 
decided. I'm not the only one 
after it. It was just a stroke of 
luck my overhearing him say he 
had a place for rent out in Brayton. 
He says it is the only decent one 
there is in town.” | 

“Well, he’s wrong about that. I 
know of one!’ Ellen Mary was 
triumphant, while on Henry’s face 
dawned an expression of dismay. 
Was this small person whom he 
was going to take so soon under his 

rotecting masculine wing and who 
ad hitherto always been so docile, 
developing a strong will of her own? 

For several months Henry and 
Ellen Mary had been house-hunting, 
discovering in the process that 
houses for rent were as scarce as 
proverbial hens’ teeth. To be satis- 
factory, the place must be suffi- 
ciently far out in the country to 
afford room for considerable garden- 
ing, a flock of Leghorns, and a 
Jersey cow, and yet within reason- 
able distance of Henry’s office in 
the city. So far, their search had 
yielded no results. 

But tonight Henry had arrived 
full of enthusiasm over a description 
of apparently precisely what they 
were looking Ie, only tobe met 
by Ellen Mary bubbling over with 


Putting Over a Free Chautauqua: 


HE sun was just setting as we drove into 

the pretty little country town of Lamoni, 
Iowa, three miles from the southern bound- 
ary line. Having secured our accommoda- 
tions for the night and freshened up a bit, 
we were starting out to explore the town 
when our landlady said, “You must go to 
the chautauqua at the park—it is free to 
every one.” That word “free’’ caught our 
attention. Chautauquas and more chau- 
tauquas we had attended, but a free one— 
that was a new animal to us—so we went. 

There was the big round tent,—the 
seats, and the people—same as any chau- 
tauqua, except no ticket-taker and no 
canvas fence sides to the tent. Town 
people were there—bankers, preachers, 
doctors, truckmen, laborers. Farmers and 
their wives, with all the family—even the 
tiny baby; the hired man, with his best 
px blushing by his side; high school girls 
and boys; the tenant: helper and all his 
family. All could attend this chautauqua, 
for it was free. And they enjoyed it, too. 
I watched their responsive faces—and, 
folks, it was a treat. 

The program for the evening was well 
worth a dollar anywhere. A concert by a 


six-piece orchestra, followed by a lecture 
by an army chaplain who had been stationed 
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a similar exuberance over her own discovery. 
The question was, which would give in? 
And the point was a nice one, involving 
not only the present more or less important 
issue but being a symbol of what might be 
expected in the future. 

Dwelling inwardly upon this aspect of 


the case, Henry rose stiffly. “I’m sorry,” 


“It is not fair for you to insist on having your own way” 


By Jeanette Baskerville 


on the border. His subject was Mexico, 
and he spoke with first-hand knowledge. 

This free chautauqua showed a keen 
insight into the things which tend toward 
the development and broadening and better- 
ing of acommunity. It was so much better 
than the street fair with jits fakers and 
questionable booths with Which our small 
towns are infested, that I got in touch with 
the mayor and asked him how they “did 
it,” that I might tell it to other live towns 
and communities. 

The mayor, with pardonable pride, said: 
“We have a commercial club which is very 
much alive. The members conceived’ the 
idea of a free chautauqua for our town and 
out-lying communities. The ordinary pay 
chautauqua had not been a success, but 
you know our thrifty American people will 
flock to anything that is free. Some go out 
of curiosity, some because it is free, others 
because of interest in it, and some go be- 
cause their friends are going. 

“Well, our commercial club guaranteed a 
$1,000 chautauqua—a five-day program, 
with two sessions a. day. That sounded 
good. Our town is a farmers’ town of 1,700 
people. This is a rich farming section, and 


he said, ‘but when it is as pg 
possible that I have found 

_ We want, it is not quite fair for you ty 

insist on having your own way.” 

Ellen Mary had risen also, and gj 
she was nervously twisting the end of he : 
blue sash, she managed to be quite a8 dig, 
fied as Henry. ‘Very well, H iin 
are not going to agree about thi hivy 
well that we found it out in time” 

Their first quarrel! There Wan 
ment’s silence during Whig the 
misery on both faces: would have 
melted a stone. Then; 
Peters in the morning thatwage 
am no longer interested in 
Good night.” He moved dim 
toward the door. 

Then he felt a touch on higgm 
and turned to catch ‘on the girl 
face not the look of apologetiogg. 
trition he expected, but geg 
startled surprise. 

“Who did you say?” 

“Peters,” said Henry 
“His wife owns it.” 

“Oh,” said Ellen Matyaitl, 
“Oh!” 

Dimly she was recalling them 
pansy cottage as set in a laneined 
of land with barns or @ide 
houses or something out in thebath, | 
and that the real estate agentwh 
was showing it to her hal i 
something about asking Ma 
Peters if screen doors went wil 
the place. 

“Henry,” said Ellen Mary, “a 
second though I feel that it 
my duty to give in. Tell this Mt 
Peters we will take the place, aml 
let’s you and I go right out tii 
evening to look at it.” <= 

“Ellen Mary—you darling! 


Henry held out his arms 
closed on his docile little wife-tom 
“You're one girl in a 
“Oh, no, dear!” said Ellen May Rea 
meekly, “I’m quite sure the olit 
nine hundred and ninety 
would do exactly the samel 
we owe our being as a town to the fami imporant. 1 
Many retired farmers live in our 
and the last statements of our (OEE td soap to, 
showed $1,000,000 on deposit. fabric is left 


“We divided the town into distridea# 
solicitors citizens 
support of a free chautauqua . 
le to finance it, so we held it, A 
sessions there was an average 


“A success? I it is! 
people, approximately, hearing oe 
good lectures, good entertainments 
of the bally-hoo of the sid aie’ 
gambling booths. Yes, we know 
success!’ 

I asked the mayor if they woutld 8 
another one next year. “Many 
supporters of it, especially since 7 il 
tried, and steps have been epee mi 
of the citizens if they wish to su that 
another,” he said. “We figure ai 
means of a free chautauqua, # the 


of get to hear and 


from the sessions, when 0 + on 
few would receive the were it 
old plan.” it 
town todo? Hats off to 
other towns can boast of free ¢ , 
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ut one of 


she asked. The Doctor: Perfect health for baby and 
ry shortly ‘ F for grown-ups, too, requires clothes that 
: ; y not only look clean but are hygien 

Lary sully a 
ing, the rose- 
a, Large 
in the back, 
e agent who 
Wha have C lean othes 

a 
with 
ty - todo Wit ealth : 
‘ell this Mr. 
e place, and 
zht out this More perhaps than you realize! Consider the health-value j 
darling! of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. They not only look clean 
» wifedobe but they are clean through and through. 
Because—the clothes are given a double cleansing; they are. 
naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water cleaned. 
same!” The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the body oils that 


hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus the naptha makes the dirt let 
a go by soaking it loose, with only a light rub on extremely soiled 
cuds Of places. All the poisons, body oils and perspiration in the clothes 


in lukewarm water. Rinsing is so r . 
meray; Diapers washed with Fels Naptha are are taken out. The naptha having done its work, vanishes 
ghly cleansed, with the least ? 
eine. Soap, Soak! The seal napehe completely, carrying away all odors. Then the soapy water 
Mite is left soft—soothing to the tender skin. flushes away the dirt. The clothes are thoroughly purified. They 


are sanitary—with that sweet, wholesome, clean-clothes smell. 


Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty baby garments, 
with this perfect combination of good soap and real naptha: 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is splendid soap and real naptha so blended that it 
gives you the best of these two great cleaners in one golden, 
sanitary bar. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s todav! Give your 
home the benefit“of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


The otiginal and genuine naptha 
in the red-and- a eee the sanitary value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
it in the convenient mtn — ce ea PROVE sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° #iitdigé” 
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HE title of this article may seem 
peculiar, but, be that as it may, the 
two high lights at the majority of 
state fairs last year were baby shows and horseshoe pitching 
contests, better known as barnyard golf tournaments. 
There is a reason for this, and a good one. Babies are the best 
crop on the farm, and it is about time we pay 


By Charles P. Shoffner 


ere him at the pitching game, ; a 

rules can be secured by 
National Horseshoe Pitchers Association of twen 

Wilmington, O., and it is always best to use these. Be guvier ms 
At Des Moines, Iowa, I had the pleasure of seeing Frank Lindy prt expen 
win the National Championship of the men’s contest, and Mr i the maki 


Lanham win the women’s championship, Late Very 


more attention to them. Folks with good 
common sense realize this and are bringing the 
human side of their lives to these big fairs. The 
modern man and woman on the farm also 
know that amusement is an important factor in 
their lives and the lives of their children, and 
horseshoe pitching is one of the games that 
particularly appeals on account of its outdoor 
feature and because it is a game where intense 
rivalry is met with a spirit of fair play. 

Every man, woman and child who lives on 
a farm should visit the state fair each year. As 
an educational campaign it can not be beaten; 
and as for a change from the routine of farm 
work, it does that which no other form of 
amusement can do. 

Personally I never get tired of a good fair. 
There may be certain features that appear to 
be the same year after year, but there is always 
something new, something to interest, some- 
thing to instruct and something to amuse. The 
good effect from a fair may not be found for 
some time afterward, but it is bound to come. 


Babies as an Exhibit 


At many of the big fairs last year, baby shows 
were made a big feature and this is a feature 
that should be in every well-regulated fair. 
The man or woman who says babies have gone 
out of date is mistaken., They have not gone 
out of date and never will so long as there is a 
touch of love and home in the hearts of Our 
Folks. If there is anything more attractive 
than a round, chubby, rosy-cheeked baby, I 
would like to know what it is. 

Where baby shows were held, prizes were 
given for the most perfect baby and all the 
babies were carefully weighed and a rating 

iven. It was educational and it gave a chance 
or a woman to find out just how high her baby 
rated and also what the baby needed for a 


I had some correspondence with both anywa) 
and this article is the result. Cut your 


Frank Is Some Pitcher Bra t 


It is a pleasure to see Frank Lund ver and te 
home is in New London, Iowa, here's 
shoes. He does it in such an easy matin of 
fact way that it looks extremely easy, Abi 
Iowa State Fair, in the state finals, hinge 
score was R.52, D.R.73, G.9, P.450)Hiaag 
that he started pitching horseshoes ijt 
latter part of the summer of 192]-3i% 
twenty-two years old and his oceunaias 
shoe repairing. No one taught himgiiy 
pitch, but he carefully read all thea” 
could get on that subject and made gam 
court on which he trained. Frank 
side hold and turns his shoe one anda 
quarters. He believes it to be a goouma 
and recreation game and his adviggaal 
horseshoe pitchers is to pitch the Wii 
comes the easiest and most natura’ 
is also interested in baseball, fooluml 


basket-ball. j 
Horseshoe Pitching for Wommm 


Mrs. C. A. Lanham, Bloomington; =: 
left-handed pitcher. Mrs. Lanham 
pitching horseshoes in 192], 
visit to her uncle’s farm near Mie 
While there, she pitched with alii 
folks and beat every one of them, Siamme 
her shoe with her left hand and pula 
finger round the toe calk, holding tiie 
with thumb and next finger, and leyelaam 
shoe with her fourth finger. She triediaam 
her shoe from the side Tike the mem, bile 
found she did not have the strengii'™ 
fingers to hold it that way. She pigaam 
one and one-quarter turn. She staldiam 
one foot from the peg and as she iiamaume 


more perfect development. I saw some babies OEE Ss OE TN swing to throw the shoe she steps f 


judged that almost reached the 100 per cent 
mark. Where they were judging the babies, 
it was as much as your life was worth to try to enter the building 
and, mind you, not only were women there, but as many men as 
could get into the room. A man may be six feet two inches, 
broad shouldered, be-whiskered and dressed in overalls, but a 
little baby can -pull him around with his or her little finger. 
At the fairs this fall do not forget to visit the baby shows, and 
if you have a baby, and I ho 
you have, do not forget to enter it. 
If your baby does not win a prize, 
you will at least know how high in 
the'scale your baby stands. 


Barnyard Golf Draws the Crowd 


At a fair one has many appoint- 
ments and, last fall, whenever I 
wanted to find any of my friends, I 
did not bother to look anywhere 
except where the horseshoe pitching 
contests were being held. One of 
our good women folks told me that 
she always knew that sooner or 
later her husband would show up if 
she simply waited at the pavilion 
where horseshoe pitching was go- 
ing on. 

There is something about horse- 
shoe pitching that is 100 per cent 
attractive. Every man on the 
farm should know how to pitch 
horseshoes and he should teach his 


‘ wi the left foot about three feet iii 
of the peg. - | 
Mrs. Lanham uses the two and one-half-pound shoe aii 
pitching with the men, pitches the regular forty-foot distaneams 
uses the thirty-foot distance when pitching with womem Her bet 
record is R.35, D.R.70, in a fifty-point game, pitching Tomy pe 
Mrs. Lanham is very enthusiastic over horseshoe pitching 
believes that it is an excellent sport for women and girls # 
on the farm. There can be nog 
but that this sport, which 
rapidly coming to the front, 
greatly help to develop our 
Here is what Mrs. Lanham 
to our girls and women: ‘Home 
shoe pitching is a splendid —_ 
for girls and women. H 
need is a little eneou 
get into the game. In some bee 
there are large clubs of i 
itechers with courts Im 
F hts for evening pitching. bs? 
of our larger towns vol 
courts where they pitch the 
year. Minneapolis, Minn., 
club with over 100 women a 
and there is a club of farm Gas-] 
and women near us. 
“Tt cures all df tie 
speeds up housework, * 
friend husband home vib 
the evening. Horseshoe Ma 
makes one forget the hot cal eee 
the rain does not bother right. 


boys and girls to follow suit. Then, the constant exercise Mater-jo 
if he wishes a real, honest-to-good- weight if one 18 Use 
ness contest, let him teach his wife, it is not strenuous 19 
and see how quickly she will beat Frank in action Continued on pase | ati th 
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Double-Duty Tent 
By Mark Wilcox 


POUBLE-DUTY tent, which may 
‘he offi ae as an auto cover by day and a 
ng to thy ening tent by night, is very easily made 
idm Mead twenty yards of unbleached muslin. 
Geavie? material may be used, but it is , 

nk Li Mf ane expensive and harder to handle, both he \\ 
and Ma, pie making and in the handling. When 
hip, Tae gnins very hard, you will get under a solid 


th if you possibly can. 
Cut your material into four equal lengths | 
ai sew together as firmly as you can. SS \ 
us all there is to your combined auto ‘ \\ 
tin, whom and tent. Spread it over your car; or \ | 
teh here's the little ‘trick that makes a \ 
wiout of a plain sheet, twelve by fifteen \ 


“Don’t kick your tires 
—use this gauge” 


If you are at all doubtful about the air in your 
post kicking them won't tell you what you want 
to know. 


Improper inflation may be too much air, or too 
little air, or uneven inflation. With too much air 
the force of jolts and bumps is increased, vibration 
is greater, and the cushioning effect is lost. 


With too little air the effect is the same as extra 
weight in the car. The side walls of the tire are 
flexed and bent, heat develops inside the tire, and 
_ — and wearing quality of the tire are seriously 

ect 


Uneven inflation, one tire too hard and another 
too soft, upsets the balance of the body, the car re- 
sponds poorly to the steering wheel, and squeaks 

— en The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 

-vallacen mp seek coe tells you the exact air pressure in your tires. This 
; is a good thing to know. Your tires last longer when 


be nodaitme 2820) sew three loops of stout cloth on properly inflated. 
hich the three cent s, two feet f 
MMOH and do the same thing seven feet The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge is made in the 


orgie tam the other end. By running ropes same factory that produces Schrader Valve Insides 
nham wi these loops the cloth may be | and Schrader Universal Valves, which are standard 
on; “Homme to the top bows of the car and : icall ake of ti 
did into the shape of a lean-to. equipment Of Practically every 
Ml WHE afew more loops at the bottom to | tires in the United States and Canada. It is another 
Walls down, your tent is complete; Schrader contribution to greater motoring comfort . 


some pam mme ropes that serve to hold it, in through better care of air. 


womes MM tent it 

out of thelr loops Sold by garages, hardware stores and motor acces- 

ing. Mali a machine. sory shops. Price $1.25 (in Camada $1.50). A 
isn't it? Ours cost us only $4| special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 


nthe oi AY toured the state with it last | (in Canada $2.00). 


RADE MARK REGISTERED IN U.S. PAT. OFFIC! 
TIRE — PRESSURE — GAUGE 


EEN) 


[inn., 
Gas-Engine Pointers A, SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
tite amoke from the, exhaust, too much Chicago Toronto London 
wit i fk Moke from the exhaust, too much Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 
se lead; on gasoline, or 
use graphite and oil; if 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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According to the reparation agreement, Germany was to supply us with a 


Zeppelin. This Zeppelin is now nearing completion at Friedrichshafen. Our In Mexico City the street car system connects with all the ceme. 
experts are anxiously wey be opportunity to compare this Zeppelin with teries, and for this reason there is a special funeral car service 
the ZR-1 now being built at ehurst, N. J. K. & H. which runs several times daily. It is practically the only one of 

y - its kind in the worl The Gilliams Servic 


. If you haven’t seen the “Big Top” put up, you’ve missed a very wonderful sight. A mod 

This is a “‘sheep fish,” remarkable for its teeth and ern circus tent covers much ground, and how it is erected is an unknown story to moi 

tong This speci was caught by a San Fran- _ People. This picture shows the canvas ready to be pulled up on the poles, tent 

cisco fisherman. It is a denizen of the deep seas and ; shown has a spread of 700 feet U. &U. 
seldom rises far enough to be netted U. & U. 


. This is the German 
all-metal aerial pull- 
man which travels 
from Berlin to Am- 
sterdam and Lon- 
don. It has every 
convenience imagi- 
nable, and is as 
luxurious as an 
American parlor 
car. Look at the 
immense wings. In 
the air this airplane 
looks like a prehis- 
toric bird © K. & H. 


Pictures 


It can’t be done. This shows why the hoop-skirt will never come 
back. The above picture shows a girl trying to enter a 1923 taxi 
in an 1860 hoop-skirt. The attempt wasa failures © U. & U. 


This shows the opening of the new Wembley Stadium in England. The stadium was This photograph shows one of our os wes 
built to hold 125,000, but when the games were about to start there were 200,000 in- short coat of blue matelassé with a — no okt of 
side and almost as many outside. There were more people inside this stadium than there . of squirrel fur. It is worn with a P! @U.é& U. 
” are in the entire State of Wyoming @©K. & H. tan crépe de Chine 
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Is the Sun Cooling Off? 


* Continued from page 9 
account for the enormous amount 
space. If the sun is shrink- 
raat rapidly it would be 10,000 years 
Se the shrinkage could be detected by our 
Ft telescopes, but as I have said, it is 
Mid by scientists everywhere that this is 
iat source of the sun’s energy. 

ywilfkeep on shrinking until the mass of the 
iaeomes liquid, when the amount of heat 
® will be somewhat less than that 
Sau, hence the sun will begin to cool, and 
‘here 18 DO other source of heat the time will 
gatually come, in some millions of years, 

gen the sun will be a cold, dark body. 
are other sources of the sun’s heat, 
gh as the falling of meteors upon its surface, 
ig this source is so small that it is almost 


ygligible. 
The problem can also be worked out back- 
ais,asit were. Suppose the sun at one time 
ipl a radius equal to 93,000,000 miles, the 
iuunce from the earth to the sun. We could 
gate just how much heat had been 
sated by the sun while it was contracting 
ion this very large size to its present size. 
fieould also compute how long it would take 
eam to do this, and when we have this 
mwe find that the length of time is not 
gam to account for all of the changes in 
Searth’s crust that geologists have revealed. 
ishave to believe, therefore, that shrinkage 
Sinot account for all the heat, and that 
teas another source of which we know 


at present. 


Sun Will Cool Some Day 


amnatever the source of this energy is it 
Masnin out some time, and when it does the 
be a cold body. 


Since all the stars are 
ma they likewise will cool off, and many 
iiwe see blazing brightly will cease to shine. 
With our present knowledge, therefore, we 
mioreed to conclude that the amount. of 
lat tadiated depends upon the amount of 
Wnkage of the sun, and since the sun is a 


Mie gaseous body it could hardly be ex- 


ied to shrink the same amount each year 
mieach day, and it is only reasonable to 
ect it to radiate variable amounts. 

nthe whole, therefore, a 4 per cent shortage 
mi not be viewed with alarm, particularly 
me the weather is seldom ever made on the 
where it is used. The atmosphere sur- 
mnding the earth serves as a great blanket. 
Milows the heat from the sun to pass through 
athe earth, then traps it there so that it 
Mates somewhat less rapidly than it is 
maved, so that a slight variation in the 
mont of heat received by the stin is not at 
M@apparent. That is to say, the tempera- 
Mat the surface of the earth will never 
Mya much as the amount of heat received 
tm the sun. 

Tete is no doubt that the amount of heat 
mired by the whole earth varies slightly 


mem time to time and that this variation, in- 


Us in a slight measure, but it is also 


fem inst the variation is not sufficient to 


every-day life seriously. 


Babies and Barnyard Golf 


Continued from page 16 


tay way, Itisa game for both young and old. 


yware underweight, the constant exercise 
. ams and legs will build you up and 
"8 much better than drugs. I feel 100 per 
mat Metter since I began horseshoe pitching. 
he bothered constantly with a pain in my 
but pitching a while it vanished. 
ays of horseshoe pitching are 
“5: The rules of National Horseshoe Pitch- 
a tion say you should pitch in a box 
leet muare, ‘the boxes to be filled with 
oat clay, or a syitable substitute. 
a td be forty feet apart for men 
bine aM apart for women, each stake to 
bang on in diameter and eight inches high 
inch toward opposite stake. 
sounts three, two ringers six, if your 
OWS no ringers. If he or she does, 
cans 8 cancelled; that is, one ringer 
shoe mnger of your opponent. To 
take Must be within six inches of the 
tao to farm women and girls is to 
Club, get regulation pitching 
one and one-half to two and one- 
tert with Weight. 
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The McCormick-Deering 

Engine works for 

the whole family 


McCormick-Deering is the most valuable name in the farm 
engine field. It vouches for economy, reliability and good service, 
and service from this company through the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. The fact that our engines now bear the name is evidence 

_ that they fully meet our Well-known 
standard of high-quality workman- 
ship and operation. 

McCormick-Deering engines in the 
handy 1'% h. p.size will run all day at 
a cost of only a few cents for fuel and 
oil. A more faithful and economical 
helper is not to be found; it is always 
ready toshoulder such chores and odd 
jobs as pumping, shelling, running the 
cream separator, churn, washing ma- 
chine, feed chopper, etc. For bigger 
jobs, grinding, sawing wood, running 
electric light plant or machine shop, spraying, baling, etc., there 
are also the 3, 6 and 10 h. p. engine sizes, At all times in the 
year your engine will have work to to. 

McCormick-Deering engines are considered essential equip- 
ment on thousands of farms. Their simple construction and the 
features listed above elsccs thats owners and are bound to please 
you. Note for instance the advantages of the replaceable 
cylinder, described below; nowhere else in the small farm engine 
market can you get this feature. 


Stop at the store of the McCormick-Deering dealer and see the engine in operation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


hi of America 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 


McCormick-Deering Engines Have Removable Cylinders 


These are the only small engines on the 
market that have this valuable feature. A 
NSS) sworn cylinder means lost compression and lost 
power. Should the cylinder of a McCormick: 
Deering engine became worn, 4 new one can 
be slipped into place and 
the engine is practically 
as good as new. With the 
construction used on 
other farm engines a 

cylinder means a 
re-boring job in a ma- 
chine shop, which is ex- 
pensive in both 
money and time. 
Compare this with 


McCormick-Deering 
Engine Features 


Removable cylinders 
Built-in magnetos 
Enclosed crankcases 
Throttling governors 
Unfailing oiling system 
Simple construction 
Large well-made bearings 
Simple ‘cooling system 
Unusual accessibility 


inder in a McCormick- 
Deering, a job which can 
be done at home at small 
expense and in little time. 


putting a new cyl- ' 
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The Truth About the Horse 


“wolf, wolf’ in regard to a_ horse 
shortage in the last ten years that 
most farmers no longer pay attention when 
they hear the cry. Some folks even go so 
far as to say that “horse-shortage”’ talk is 
all propaganda. 
Is there a real shortage? Of good heavy 
horses, yes. Of poor horses, no; there 


Tint has been so much crying of 


iS TO C 


To keep flies from stock, 

use two parts of crude cottonseed-oil and 
one part of pine tar 


By Leo Starr 


show that about 200,000 fewer colts were 
produced in this country in 1919 than were 
needed to supply replacements on farms 
alone. About 225,000 high-class animals 
are needed for annual replacements in 
cities, making a shortage of 425,000 horses 


4 


. 


cent were purebred, while in 1915, only 
60 per cent were registered sires, pig 
that the grade, cross-bred, and senihjim 
are the first to go in a period of depresiga 
As the numbers of sires decrease, quali 
improves. 

The number of stallions of the lighter 
breeds has been decreasing more mpi 
than the number of draft stallion, jp 


are too many plugs now. The farmer 
who kept on raising colts from heavy 
draft mares, in spite of the slump after 
the war, is not in a bad fix now by any 
means, for all signs point to a long 
period of better prices for good heavy 
horses and mules. 

Prices on the large horse markets are 
higher than a year ago. It was hard to 
fill orders for draft horses and chunks 
weighing 1,500 pounds and up last 
spring, and eastern buyers were on the 
market in a strong force. Teams sold 
as high as $750 last March and numer- 


1915 there was one purebred ligt 


stallion to 4.6 purebred draft stallion 


while in 1921 the ratio was 1 to 195 
The total number of jacks hashes 
increasing, until 1921, when themey 
a slight decrease. This changeit 
number of jacks in service as Compe 
to the number of stallions showt 
the mule is becoming more pat 
Twenty-nine per cent of thet 
number of stallions and jacks emma 
for public service in fifteen stati 
1921 were jacks, while in ten stalein 
1915 only 9.3 per cent were jacks, 


ous sales average around $500 for good 
heavy teams. The last week in March 
saw an increase, from $175 or less to 
as high as $225, over what could be 


realized the first of the year for good g 


work horses. 


Region No. 1 raises only half the horses needed; 
No. 2, only a small surplus; No.3, small surplus, 


poor animals; No. 4, no surplus 


That there is an increasing demand 
for horses and mules is indicated by x 


the fact that during January fully 80 


per cent more horses and mules passed 


through the sixty-seven principal live- 


stock markets than during the same 


timea yearago. The February demand 


showed an increase over last year of 


‘ 7 
\ 
\ 
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64 per cent. , 


Farmers Have Quit Raising Colts 


The better prices are a reliable index 
tothe future. During the last few 
years fewer colts than usual have been 
raised, because of the low prices imme- 
diately following the war. The supply of 
horses on hand during this time of inac- 
tivity in breeding was being gradually worn 
out and production during the last five 
years has not kept pace with the death 
rate. There has been a decrease of 11 per 
cent in the number, or nearly 13,000,000 
head, of horses in the world, as well as a 
slight decrease in the number of mules since 
1913. In the United States alone, which is 
second only to Russia in number of horses, 
there has also been an increasing decline in 
the number of colts foaled each year. Hence, 
it is apparent that there will be a place for 
good horses in the near future. 


Horse Prices Will Be Encouraging 


The small farmer who owns a good team of 
draft mares and breeds them to a high-class 
sire will find that he has considerably in- 
creased their earning power by the produc- 
tion of a pair of good colts, for which there 
is bound to be a ready market for the next 
few years at least. 

A number of factors point to a continu- 
ation of good prices forhorses. The latest 
available figures, based on the 1920 census, 


Upper line shows average price of mules from 
1870 to 1922; lower line, price of horses. Ups 


and downs are about ten years apart 


and mules for replacement in the United 
States alone. In 1922 the total number of 
horses on farms only, decreased by over 
900,000 head. 


Poor Horses Will Always Sell Low 


There have been too many undesirable 
horses, and the consequent low prices paid 
for them have hurt the industry as a whole 
during the last few years. The farmer who 
raised poor colts found it unprofitable, and 
as a result there has been a_great decrease 
in the number of stallions and jacks being 
stood for service. In eighteen of the leading 
horse-producing states there has been a 
decreast each year in the number of stallions 
in service since 1915, or a total decrease of 
60 pef cent in that time. These eighteen 
states have about two-thirds of all the 
horses in the United States, and the data 
gathered from this source may be taken as 
an indication of the tendency over the entire 
country. 


Quality of Horses Improving 


Farmers who do raise colts, however, have 
found that it pays to patronize only the 
good purebred sires. Of the stallions in 
these eighteen states in 1921, about 74 per 


Horse Slump a Blessing 
in Disguise 
The slack in breeding operations duting 
the last few years accomplished som 
desirable results, then, for the intiiaty 
in that a number of inferior sires Wa 
done away with. A period of pi 
market» and hard times for bie 
or class of livestock is a time what 


many breeds have made their great 


improvement, because only the bat 
are able to survive the critical judgment 
brought to bear against the iment 
sort. The shortage of work animals 


extended to foreign countries, aj) 


of which are just beginning to 
horses and mules in greater 2 
than their exports. Although ea 
of horses from the United States have fal 
to keep up with the rate before the ™ 
exports of mules have increased. # 
Mexico has been the heaviest purchait 
of both horses and 1919, sup 
lanting Canada, which took mor 
ae other country from the United Silt 
before the war. Since the war Frances 
more horses been 
ported, whereas before the war 
from that country were about three aim 
as large as imports. : 
Only 439 horses were imported into the 
United States in 1922, while 11,265 were 
exported during the same time. 


Real Need Is for Heavy Horst 


‘The accompanying map shows where there 
is a shortage and a surplus of a sm 
mules. North Dakota, South Mi 
Nebraska, Kansas, the 
souri, Indiana and Ohio raise 3 
work horses and mules for this countty 
Although most of the big draft , nl 
needed in the cities and specialized ail 
areas come from this section, only & 
surplus was produced above the 018 
replacement needs in this eee a 
In Kentucky and Tennessee ¥ 
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Mil, cont. 


od mules and light horses were produced, the 
prod stion was about equal to replacement 
eds 1D the twelve states west, of and in- 

sae Texas, where the horses are prin- 
ite range stock, there was a small surplus. 

i of these horses are poor animals. The 

our eastern and southern states pro- 

only one-half the horses needed for 
placement and both farmers and city trade 
gust look to other sections for their needs. 

The Horse Association of America, a na- 
tional organization devoted to promoting the 
igterests of the horsemen, says nobody should 

ake to raise more horses and mules than 

ip actually needs for his own replacement 
but should have colts coming on 

mpl enough to permit the sale of his older 

; before they are seven years old. 
Inder this system his horses and mules are 
gut to work on farms at three years of age 
nd worked until they are six and one-half 
vers old. Animals handled in this way are 
increasing value and the farmer 

his work done with the minimum expendi- 
ime for motive power. 


The Future of Horses 


iJ this is written, assuming that the horse is 
% economically important that his use will 
watinue,” to quote the Horse Association. It 
do says, and has been saying for some few 
yrs, that there is a strong growth in senti- 
sent among city business men favoring the 
of horses in short haul and frequent stop 
divery work, and that the demand will con- 
fae to grow and the rise in prices will not 
nach the peak before 1925 or 1926. 

While there is no question but that fewer 
hoes are being used in the cities than before 
ieadvent of the motor-truck, the demand for 
god horses is as strong as ever. Instead of 
tsplacing the horse entirely as has been pre- 
dited, the use of motor-trucks has created a 
ww field for the use of the horse. Motor- 
iueks are used to make long hauls to delivery 
tations, and from these points short hauls are 
mde by horses. It is thus possible that by 
te very use of the truck and automobile, 
tore business is possible which in turn calls 
fea greater number of horses to handle the 
wrk in connection with it which the trucks 
ad autos are not able to do. 

The man out on the farm who has offered or 
wn offered for sale at farm auctions recently, 
borsestthat were hard to move at $50 to $100 a 
iad is likely to be skeptical of the numerous 
mports that there is a horse shortage, and that 
ams havessold as high as $500 and $700. 
bithe is usually only partly informed. Such 
Mies, though uncommon last spring, were 
tilzed only by choice drafters, weighing a 
= absolutely sound, fat and with lots of 

ty 


The city user is well-informed as to the kind 
thotse that meets his needs and will pay a 
fi price for the right kind. He will not use 
tihin horse at any price. The good big draft 
Ping that goes on the market not only fat, 
mtwith harness marks showing that he carries 
Heondition while in his working clothes, is a 
Bh better prospect for the buyer than a thin 
M, or one that has been heavily fattened 
Miblittle or no exercise. The latter is a risky 
MY because he needs to be handled more 
aully before putting to hard work, and 
Milires more feed to keep in condition. 


Mise the Right Kind, Feed ’Em Well 


JULY, 1923 


Te farmer who owns a good draft gelding | 


Mi vill feed him while working hi d 
g him and put 
in good flesh, will be well paid for the extra 


ed that he takes. Figures collected at the | 


\ stockyards show that flesh on high- | 


mie 8 pound. It is worth equally as much on 
ea horse of the lighter types. Cer- 
then, in addition to breeding the kind 
qe market calls for, it is more profitable to 
in it, and young horses, which are intended 
e later on, the good feed produced on 
am than to sell the feed and attempt to 
em on the unsalable trash. 
Oor feed in secant quantities makes ewe 
tin Waspy waists, cat hams, rough coats and 
or hese are the horses that are a 
vf 4 market in spite of the shortage of 
These are responsible for the 
i that are reported and not the lack 
demand for horses and mules. 


An 4 

} Ayrshire, owned by Penshurst 
vania, gave 66,449 pounds of 
tie years, Ing 2,767 pounds of butterfat, in 


two. 


gave over 12,000 pounds of 


ng 492.44 pounds of fat ina year. 


t horses is easily worth twenty-five | 


ELLY 


A pedigreed tire 
for farmers 


There is no place on the farm for “‘culls.”’ Pedi- 
greed stock pays best. 


The same is true of tools, machinery, automo- 
biles and tires. The best is most profitable in the 
end. 


For more than twenty-five years, Kelly- 
Springfield Tires have held the blue ribbon for 
high quality and long mileage. Their pedigree 
is unquestionable. 

To buy inferior quality because of its lower 
price is sometimes a temptation, but when it comes 


to buying tires, there is no need to be’ satisfied 
with any but the best. 


It costs no more 


to buy a Kelly 
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Free Trial 


30 days’ free trial—then, if 

satisfied, only $7.50 and a few 

easy pa — — AND — the 

wonde: Melotte 
is URS. 


No Money Down! | 


Catalog tells all—write. 

jan! U. S. Bul- 
Caution! Bul- 
shows that vibration of the 
bowl causes cream waste! 
The Melotte bow! is sel/- bal- 


anci Positively cannot get 
balance therefore can- 


cream with milk. The Melotte 
has won 264 Grand and In- 
ternational Prizes. 


Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
dog containing full separator 

is wonderful cream 
the story of M. Jules 


is than any 
‘The Melotte Separator, H.B B. Babson.U.S. S.Mer. 
2843 W. 19th Street, Dept.p-260, Chicago. 


BERNARD 


in shape, Bernards are the real thing. 
They cut cleanly, they grip like a vise, 
and the “open throat” swallows the 
wire to any length and is great for 
bending or stretching. None but 


Bernards do the three jobs so well. 
Booklet “F’’ Free On Request 


New Botterfly Jr. No. 234 


$44 


close skimm 


New BUTTERFLY Separators are 
against and up to 


‘©. 544 shown here; sold 
30 DAYS’ F REE TRIAL 
and on a plan whereby they earn their own cost 
more by what they save. Postal brings Free 
talog Folder. Buy from the 
save money. a) 


ALSAU GH-DOVER CO.. 2102 Marshall Chicago 


On trial. Easy running, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- |. 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


ERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
7066 Bainbridge. N. Y. 


~ 


a 


50 30 Days | 
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weet Potatoes for Pigs, 
Goats for Milk, 


Doctoring Heaves, Etc. 


ULL sweet potatoes make good hog feed, 

judging by tests at North Carolina State 
College last fall. Ten pigs were fed cull sweets 
and fish-meal from self-feeder, and eleven pigs 
were fed the same ration, with the addition of 
two pounds of shelled corn a day for each 100 
pounds of live weight. At the end of forty- 
three days, the pigs were sold to a butcher for 
$8.50 a hundred. The sweet potatoes sold to 
the hogs in first lot brought thirty-four cents 
a bushel; second lot, twenty-five cents. Pigs 
in first lot gained 1.14 pounds a head a day; 
in second lot, 1.05 pounds. . Not a bad market 
for cull sweet potatoes. 


Here is a photo of our Toggenburg buck, 
Alameda Porter, Reg: No. 13372. ° 
ago there were only twenty milk goats here, 
now there are seventy-five. We have kept 
goats two years and will never be without 


them. They are the most sensible, gentle 
and affectionate animals I have ever seen, 
and as for the milk, it is far superior to cows’ 


milk for all purposes. 
Mrs. A. A. Tucker. 


Garden City, Kansas. 
When calves scour cut down the amount 


years | 


of milk one-half and give one ounce of castor- 
oil in milk. Follow this treatment with one 
tablespoonful of formalin solution, made by 
adding one ounce of formalin to fifteen and a 
half ounces of water, in each pint of milk 
fed. For mild cases of scours a teaspoonful 
of dried blood in the milk at each meal is all 
that is necessary. 


We have a half-bred ewe, which gave birth to 
twins when one year old, and has had eleven 
lots of twins in succession, and has reared 
twenty-one of her family. The ewe when shorn, 
clipped ten pounds of wool, still has all her 


teeth (though small) and looks healthy. She 
answers to the name of ‘ 
Cromwell, Otago, N. A. H. Scheib. 


Doctoring heaves: Mix in each feed of 
dampened crushed or whole oats and bran, 
one teaspoonful of a mixture of equal quanti- 
ties by weight of chloride of ammonia and 
powdered stramonium leaves. This you can 
buy at a drug-store. In winter, feed oat straw 
and corn-stover, moistened with lime-water; 
in summer, let the mare live on grass. Carrots 
may be fed and are a good feed for ‘‘heavy” 
horses. Keep rock salt where the horses can 
help themselves. Keep the bowels active. Do 
not work immediately after a meal, and do 
not feed bulky roughage at noon when the 
beast has to work hard. A. S. A. 


Hogs wouldn’t eat enough salt to kill them 
in tests at Purdue University, to find out 
whether salt is poisonous to swine. Some of 
the animals ate as much as several ounces a 
day. From these tests, it is believed that 
“salt poisoning’ of swine is not due to salt, 
but to impurities in salt. 


J. N. Come, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., re- 
cently gave Pennsylvania State College five 
Clydesdale mares and loaned it a two-year- 
old stallion as a foundation for Clydesdale 
horses at the college. This donation includes 
a imported mares and three bred at J. N.’s 
arm. 


Two litters fifteen days apart, is the record 
that L. Sheehan, Taberg, N. Y., claims for one of | 
his sows. Ten pigs in the first litter and eleven 
in the second. 


Engine Prices 
HIT BOTTOM 


Read this new schedule 
of prices; and then act! 

d, Remember — you 
are getting these Bar 
Prices on the FAMO 8 


—the most dependable 
engine on the market. 


Easier tostart; Pullsmore 
than its rated H-P, 


Mig. 


524-3 ian St., 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 
DESK $24.3, MAGEE BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Get full service from that worn 
e 
Slight plant or stationary. 
you can 
Stop Excessive Oil led plage OF 


carbon, fouled 


job 
Peoria, Ilinois 


Patented. Beoria, Prosecuted.— 


CVAD 


APEX INNERINGS: 


(INSIDE PISTON 


The White Tube Patch 
That never fails 


This white tube patch adheres instantly be 
catise made of pure para rubber, thatstretel® 
es with the tube and can’t creep or tear out 
even if tube is over-inflated. You can pal 

a pinhole or a seventeen inch blowout and 
the joint will become stronger than the 
itself. Complete outfits 50c and $1.00. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


pei — how to care for hia 


when sick Result of 85 years’ 
with every known 


Write 
GLOVER, V. 
129 St. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


MIXED PAIN 
At WHOLESALE PRICES, SA 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. Desl 


W. INGERSOLL, Piymouth 


0. each. No kin. Chester White, 


e 
boars, Bred 
free. Prices reasonable. RU j 
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Few Good Ewes 
Will Make Money 
By Ray Stegner 


+t had sheep on the farm until a 


yer ago last February, when I purchased 
bred ewes of different ages and doubtful 
i, I paid $88 for them. They imme- 
july started lambing and though one proved 
igen and several lambs were lost by reason 
da@id weather and an inexperienced keeper, 
lambs were saved. 
During lambing and for several weeks there- 
fei kept them shut in a shed with a southern 
ing and their feed was a pail of oats twice 
sday and a forkful of hay. As soon as the 
its were old enough I turned them out and 
gwon as the grass and weeds started to 
gow I stopped feeding grain and hay. They 
fant seem to care but rustled around and 
eked their feed wherever they could find it. 
We sheared about June 1. The average 
gs about eight pounds of wool per ewe and 
de returns were a little over $20. As soon as 
ie crops were high enough for the sheep to 
any damage we turned them into the yard 
gd orchard where they cleaned up the grass 
weeds nicely. 


$102 for Lambs 


ihout July 10 we shipped the lambs. The 
pies at the terminal market was $13.75 a 
hundred, and our net returns were about $102. 
They averaged about sixty-seven pounds. We 
apected a drop in the lamb prices which 
wually comes about that time, but the price 
tmained good all fall and we would have been 
toney ahead by keeping them a month or 
two longer. 
During the summer two of the ewes died. 
(ie appeared to have been injured during 
ing and died almost immediately; the 
ier, later in the summer, got ‘‘dumpy,”’ 
to eat, and died after a few weeks. 
Tisleft eight of the original ewes, and in Sep- 
i@iber I purchased three more ewes and a 


tek ior $44, which swelled the flock to twelve. 


Diting the mating season, I turned the sheep 
mip the cornfield with the hogs. In a short 
ime they were in fine shape, and that was 
tplast I fed them until midwinter when I be- 
mi feeding about six quarts of oats twice a 
ty. They had the run of the farm during 
Minter but there was no hay and very few 
talks left, in fact I never could see what they 
Wed on. They were always in good condi- 
i Another of the ewes died during the 
Miter. I suspect lung-worms was the cause. 
Jhe lambs started to arrive about March 
band to date four ewes have saved seven 
umbs. The ewes are in much better con- 
gy & year ago and the lambs seem 
ittonger. 


ere my report ends. The flock cost $132 

Mil took in $122, and I still have the flock, 
Mmng three ewes that died. The feed they 
mwas next to nothing and they earned it by 
mv pa down the weeds and grass in the yard 
reer. A flock of sheep can be kept 
Masmaller expense account than anything 
te I know of. 


farmer I know has a home-made hog- 
er. From his supply tank he has 
Poh Pipe to a covered barrel which is 
In the ground to about  three- 
ap of its depth. From this barrel a 
eads to another barrel which is 
practically its whole depth in the 
ot Over the last barrel is placed a 
: Sod plate, with a hole in it large 
blaced r. Porker’s snout. A float 
in bere In barrel No. 1 to let the water 
No. 2 rise to the to 


of the 

ad but not overflow. e hogs 

ie water to drink at very 
a, 


Mrs. L. R. Lewis. 
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You Can ‘ast 


a De Laval for $50 and 


Up—On Such Easy Terms that 
It Will Pay for Itself 


Don’t get the idea that a De 
Laval Cream Separator is high 
priced because it is the best. Con- 
sidered on the basis of service a 
De Laval is the cheapest separa- 
A De Laval costs a 
little more to begin with but lasts 
three or four times longer, and 


tor made, 


does better work all the time. 


You can get a De Laval for as 
low as $50, and up, depending on 
the amount of milk you have to 
No matter if you have 
one or a thousand cows, there is 
a De Laval just right for you. 
e Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will pay 
for itself while you are using it. 


separate. 


And you can buy a 


When you get a De Laval you 
not only get the best separator 
service for the longest time, at 
the least expense—on the easiest 
terms, if desired—but you can see 
what you are buying. You can 


try it; your local De Laval dealer 
will instruct you in its use and 
provide service should it ever be 
necessary; and you can always get 
parts from the De Laval Company 
at any time during the 20 to 80 
years, or more, your machine 
should last. These important con- 
siderations are sometimes over- 
looked. 

See the new 1923 De Laval at 
your local dealer’s store. It is 
the best cream separator ever 
built. It has many improvements, 
skims cleaner, requires less care, 
and will last longer than any cream 
separator on the market. 

You be losing enough 
butter-fat with your present sepa- 
rator or by hand skimming to pay 
for a new De Laval every year and 
not getting it. If you do not know 
the name of your nearest De Laval 
agent, write us direct for complete 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


Laval 


i Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


THE 
“FRIEND 
For keeping Flies, Gnats 
and many other insects off 
animals. Used and en- 
dorsed since 1885 by lead- 
ing dairymen. Cows give 
hy 25% to 35% more milk 


#9 during fly season if spray- 
A-W ed with Shoo-Fly. 


$1.50 Sxes $20 


in milk and flesh alone on each cow in a single season. 
Excellent for galls. Allays itching. Aids in healing cuts 
and sores. Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 

Send $1.50 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 2 
weeks, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Name Express Office. 


willnot swell. Pe 

reliable agents— Wanted in every town 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


4S, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


nil 


ATENT 


of invention for our free 
nature. sonable Terms. 


and Record of 


inion of its 
pt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.,  wattingvon i. c. 


Write for Free Guide Book 
Invention 


* Blank. Send model or sketch 
tentable 


iE 


Wonderful money saving 
rtunity for fence buyers. Fa- 
mous Peerless Fence now selling for as low as 17c a 
rod—lowest prices ever quoted on Peerless fence. 


REE Write today for 104-page catalog giv- 


PEERLESS WIRE & FEnes co. 
Dept. 3208 8 


es at 


Cleveland, O., Adrian, Mich. , Memphis, Tenn. 


Big Chance to Bu 
Today the best land is selling at much less than its 
actual value. You'll never again have such a chance 
to buy such good land at such low prices. Thin 
have turned. Prices of farm products—and land val- 
ues—are going up. We own and offer hundreds of 
fine corn belt farms—the kind that will earn good 
profits and advance in value—at the right prices and 
on attractive terms of sale. Send or FREE 
1923 Red Book, “Straus ality Farms.” Investi- 
gate for your self. No obligation. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 


orld’s Largest Dealers in Improved Farm Lande 
Home Office: 132 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Detroit Ligonier Chicago 


139.0 
inn 
rs 4 
Ga 
| 
/ 
=" 
bad 
Shoo F Fence Prices Lower | 
In Sofd Direct from Factory 
0. 
factories, opened their doors direct, 
farmers it means a clear saving of 40%. 
| SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., Dept. X, 1348 N. 10th St., Phila. 
) 
ease. RIFF!  FAMI 
| YAN 
w York unobstructed continnous open- 
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98 Quality Products 
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Smoother Shifting- 
No Grinding-Less Noise 


When gears grate and grind, 
- when they prematurely wear 
out - when they are hard to 
shift, the cause is most always 
faulty lubrication. 


With @Arz Gear Grease the 
gears shift more smoothly - no 
grinding - less noise. 


The heaviest load, the most 
strenuous work cannot dis- 
lodge it or cause it to melt 
and runaway - keeps the gears 
roperly filmed - thoroughly 
at all times. 


Next time - be sure it’s ZAzz 


r Grease. 


There are 98 Whiz, Products 
to make cars look better and 
run better - Ask your dealer 
about them. 


~A book of valueto every 
st - Ow 
troubles and 
| fix them - send for it - 
it's free. Just write on a 
post card - “Send me 


your book 64.” 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD co. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 
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| It depends on what kind of a business that 
$5,000,000 business is, whether it is producing 
something all of us need and want, employing 
workmen kt a reasonable wage, making its 
stuff as cheaply and well as the managers 
know how, and getting it into the hands of 
consumers without extravagant distributing 
costs. If it does this, I think it ought to get 
the $5,000,000. I believe in art galleries, but 
I also believe it is very easy to ‘‘kid ourselves”’ 
into believing we can afford them, when we 
can’t. 


Improvements We Can't Afford 


This brings us back, it seems to me, to the one 
single big question eoncerning tax-free bonds, 
and I recommend to my readers, if any, that 
they discard all the other aspects of the 
question, and concentrate on this: have we 
or have we not made it so easy for school 
districts and cities and states to borrow money 
cheaply, that they have “fallen for’’ a lot of 
public improvements they can not really 
afford and could get along without? And 
contrariwise, have we not made it so expensive 
for railroads and shoe manufacttirers and so 
on to borrow money, that they have had to go 
without a lot of things they really ought to 
have? 

It is a situation that brings about curious 
things, such as the case of the Southern 
Railway, which couldn’t afford to erect a 
new and modern depot at Greensboro, N. C., 
because interest rates were so high it couldn't 
borrow the money. The local people set about 
selling $1,300,000 of municipal tax-exempt 
bonds, built the station, and rented it to the 
railroad. As a local newspaper well said, 
“The plan is a novel one, unprecedented.” 
Indeed it is. Here is a semi-public institution, 
unable to borrow money to make needed im- 
provements because its borrowing power is 
impaired by the competition of tax-free bonds, 
seeing the same tax-free bonds sold by a city 
on its line to build the nice and modern station 
it leases at a profit. 

No Hope in Politicians 
Everybody knows that politicians generally 
are for borrowing money and spending it, 
because they get some credit for being pro- 
gressive and forward-looking, and are gen- 
erally off in Florida or somewhere when the 
community suddenly wakes up to the fact 
that assessments and tax rates have to go up 
again to pay for the improvements. 

The politicians, therefore, are for borrowing 
money. Wealthy men are waiting hungrily to 
buy bonds. Is it any wonder that we are 
getting more art galleries and libraries and 
municipal auditoriums and municipal trolley 
lines and concrete boulevards and statues and 
golf courses and high schools than we can well 
afford? Understand, these are all good things, 
or nearly all, and we ought to have them if we 
ean afford them. But hasn’t the pace become 
a little too swift? 


Money Can’t Be Spent Until After 
It Is Saved 


Remember that something can not be produced 
out of nothing. The public improvements, 
public buildings, public works of all kinds 
are not built with money, but with human 
labor. They are paid for out of the difference 
between what all of us produce and what we 
consume. And unless each of us, and all 
together, produce enough to supply our wants, 
and leave the necessary margin for building 
these things, we can not afford to do them. 
If our total joint production of wealth is 100 
units, and it takes 90 units to keep us alive 
and healthy, ‘then we can’t afford to spend 15 
units for high schools and art galleries—our 
absolute limit is 10 units for these purposes. 
And no kind of financial juggling, neither 
high finance nor any other kind, can get around 
this simple piece of arithmetic. 


What’s My Conclusion? 


I said near the beginning of this article that it 
seemed to me the facts indicated that tax-free 
bonds had better be abolished, and this is the 
reason—it makes it foo easy for communities 
to borrow money. 

As to the chatter about loss of income tax 
revenue from wealthy men, forget it. They 


pay almost no taxes anyway. They pay little 


Bonds, Boulevards and Taxes 


Continued from page 13 


now, and if tax-free bonds were abolished 


would not pay any more. The Governaat 
would appear to be getting more income jg 
out of them, and there would be a great del 
of hurrahing about that, but it is you and | 
who would be paying the taxes, the same 
we always have. Make no mistake il 
taxes are paid now by the lower classes of th. 
population, the ones who can’t shift them 
farther down. my 
Do I think tax-free bonds should be 

hibited, then? Yes, I do, if only so that ia 
complex money transactions with intam 
payments and taxes and surtaxes may 
simplified and brought out into the open wha 
they are easier to understand. 


The Simpler the Cheaper 


All the money all of us pay in taxes is just 
equal to the legitimate expense of running our 
governmental system including “improy 
ments,” plus the cost of collecting the tags 
plus some waste and extravagance, plus som 
dishonesty. 
pay, and it does not matter such a lot whi 
channel the money takes. . Only, the mop 
open and above-board the system is, 
simpler it can be made, the less chance thems 
for waste, extravagance, and dishonesty, a 
the better chance there is for keeping i 
total amount of our taxes down. 


Big Fight over Farm Loan Bonis 


Before tax-free bonds are abolished, (if the 
ever are) there will be a bitter strugglet 
doubt, and great efforts will be made to ling 
up farmers to oppose the change, because it 
would do away with the tax-free Farm Lom 
Bonds and the new tax-free debentures of the 
Intermediate Credit Banks. Already they 
are beginning to say that the hand of ourold 
friends the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Assode 
tion is behind the whole agitation. 

It may easily be so. And a good may 
farmers will no doubt go on the principle that 
whatever the Farm Mortgage crowd is {oy 
they are against, and vice versa. Butl 
maintain that the question is not one@ 
politics, nor of who is working for what, not 
even of who pays the taxes. It is a questo 
solely of whether or not we are borrowing 
money for public improvements faster thanw 
ean afford it—faster than the country a 
spare the extra money, and still leave enougl 
for general business. 


Total Taxes Do Not Change 


I should hate to have to pay 534 per cm 
interest on my high school bonds, andill 
borrowed money from the Federal 
Bank I should hate worse to have the interes 
rate on my mortgage jacked up 1 per cenb@ 
more on me. But I would comfort mys 
with the certainty that when all the intent 
and tax wheels and gears had made one Oi 
plete revolution, and the transaction got back 
to me, I would save just as much som 
else. | 
It is just as broad as it is long, except —thit 
think we are borrowing more money ™ 
public improvements than we ought, 
doing away with tax-free bonds w 

stop it. 


A Selling Scheme That Worked 


Continued from page 10 : 


begged, me have at least two 
Unable to refuse him, dad cone Pe 
the man started picking the peaches 103i 
self. At this time ware stripping 
trees as we picked, so when | saw DHDM 
from one tree mistaking him for 
my cousin, I called: is 
“Are you following any definite plan 
your picking?” 
“Naw, I’m after peaches,” he 
emphatically he was—for with clu Ro 
he was knocking them = the 
putting them into his bas ot and sold 08 + 
a day: 


So for two weeks we pick A 
average of forty bushels of peae 
During that two weeks each of beg! 
something worth while about how 10 ot 
things. From a financial standpo 


business was entirely 


green hands were at the wheel. 
others will find our plan usable. 


That is the total amount m § 
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Serve and Save 


Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


ta fruit, add a religious institution, 


a spray of wheat, add an organ, 
[oe draft. pipe, add a vocalist, add a 


ptract a Prussian and the resulting 
spell WISCONSIN. 
Iplogical Sum 
can 
as of these little 
at and then 
ly perform the 
and sub- 
the result 
the name of 
iet-footed little 


Distributing a Consonant 


one consonant, a sufficient number of 
bss, to the following line of letters to make it 
semplete sentence: 

MORYAEDARRULOUSEORE 


The Hare and the Tortoise 


tells of a sportive young hare that 
yoi with a tortoise around a circular track, 
dich was 100 yards in diameter, the hare 
giving the tortoise 
a handicap of one- 
eighth of the dis- 
tance. 

The hare held such 
a poor opinion of the 
other’s ability that 
he loitered along nib- 
bling the grass, and 
only realized that 
tortoise was putting up a great race, 
fn they met at a point where the hare Rad 
mbut one-sixth of his distance. From that 
iit will be seen that they raced in opposite 
ition. How much faster than he went 
_ must the hare now run in order to win 

race? 


Double Decapitations 


imove the first letter from disbursing and 
mre something unfinished. Behead once 
mre and you will see the finish. 

Remove the first\letter from a kind of stone 
Mind an entrance. Behead once more and 
me consumed. 

Remove the first letter from a word which 
mms to instruct and leave a word which 
mifies to arrive at. Behead once more and 
mea word which means separate things. 


The Game That Can’t Be Beat 


Wthow how little the patrons of the turf 
Bw about the theory of odds as practised 
Bile race track, let us seek a solution to the 
elementary 


m: 

ithe odds are 7 to 
Apple Pie 
M6 to 5 against 
Bee, what 
mild be the odds 
the famous 
horse Cucum- 
bythe other contender, assuming that the 
— gave the betting public an abso- 
om ait deal, which of course is not their 
doing business. 

abétter wished to risk $27 on Cucumber 
“ much should the bookmaker risk as his 

Wager? 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 


ping variety: Three of the embossed, 
Wo-color, and two of the black prints. 


pling mule ride: It is easily ascertained 
oon, courtler’'s remarks that the entire 
Rinses Pag five hours. It required 200 
latance or the seven-mile stretch, so the 
between Bixley and Pixley 
tls, utes must have been ten and a half 


Hunting 

ie en, antelope: TEA plus MANTEL 
TEAM plus OPERA plus TAPE 
Vos minus APE leaves ANTELOPE. 


decapitate twice: Wheat There 
Goat, Frail, For aad 


* The word BUTTERFLY. 


The Wurkshu 
— gives your feet a treat! 


“T had heard of the HOOD Wurkshu, but until a friend induced 
me to buy a pair, I never realized how comfortable they were.” 
Thousands of men are turning to the Wurkshu each year, but there 
are thousands of others who should, and- would, if they knew just 
what the Wurkshu stands for in comfort and economy. 


The Wurkshu is a canvas shoe, but it is no more like the old 
“sneaker” than the big HOOD White Arrow Cord is like the first 
“cushion” bicycle tires you remember in the old days. 


Canvas for comfort and coolness 
TireTread soles for long wearand foot ease 


Canvas is porous and pliable. It allows the feet to breathe, and 
quickly adapts itself without binding or cramping to the natural 
position of the feet, in walking and particularly in attitudes like that 
shown in the illustration above. The shoe that does not give the foot 
a chance to act normally is largely responsible for that “tired feeling,” 
which extends from the feet over the entire body. Keep in mind that 
the big muscles of the feet are tied in with the leg and back muscles. 


Soles of tire tread composition absorb the shocks and easily follow 
the uppers in accommodating the many different positions taken by 
the feet in the course of a day’s work. They wear as you know tires 
wear. The patented HOOD heel is pneumatic, giving the rear of the 
foot an air cushion. You can test many of these statements in your 


shoe store. Try on a pair of HOOD Wurkshus, and walk a few steps. 


Send for the Hood Canvas Footwear Buying Guide. 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
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“Asparagus chickens” are hatched in July, killed in 


November, and kept in cold storage until Spring 


Getting Eggs in Summer-Time 


HE egg crop during July and August 
ig.always small, largely due to the hot 


days and nights. 


cold in winter. 


profit into our hens. 


To get eggs, the hens must be kept 
A generous 
shade during the day and fresh-air housing 


as comfortable as possible. 


conditions at night are essen- 
tial. Open-front houses give 
the fowls the benefit of cool, 
pure air at night, without the 
danger of exposure to rain and 
wind storms. 

The first illustration shows 
the “‘A”’-shaped type of house 
used on the U. S. Government 
Poultry Farm, at Beltsville, 
Md. In this type of house it is 
possible to have the ground 
floor of a large house at a low 
cost. In order to make the 
house ratproof, let the cement 
foundation extend a foot 
underground, and two feet 
above ground. 

The second illustration shows 
a colony house, like the ones 
used on the Government Poul- 
try Farm. This is invaluable 
for growing stock, and intended 
for ranging. The house has 


runners so that it can readily be drawn by 
a horse to new locations when desired. 


Extreme heat in 
summer has about the same detrimental 
effect upon egg production as has extreme 
Broodiness and the ad- 
vanced stages of molting also slacken the 
laying. The hot suns and the sultry air 
are as depressing to fowls and beasts as they 
are to man, and under such conditions it 
is not an easy matter to put activity and 


By Michael K. Boyer 


Besides, I do not think fowls will so quickly - 
overfatten on a dry mash as they will on 
a wet one. 


Give the Hens Greens To Eat 


Green food is an important item in the bill 
of fare. Where fowls are confined to runs, 
green food, such as lawn clippings, vegetable 
tops, weeds, cabbages or sprouted oats, 
should be fed. I have noticed that at no 
time of the day do fowls seem to enjoy 
green food so well as in the morning, and 
it then seems to do them the most good. 


No room is lost, and many advantages are gained, 


**A”’-shaped hen houses, found on many poultry farms 


Milk is an excellent summer food. No 
matter in what form—buttermilk, skim- 


mashes. Best results, I believe, agg 
tained when they can have it agg drink, 
as in that way they get more of it, 

By careful breeding methods it is poi 
to have a good supply of eggs at thintm 
of the year when the older stock is inclag 
to broodiness, and the poorer layers of i 
flock are starting to molt. This Tha 
proved by careful tests made duting dp 
past five years. 


Late-Hatched Pullets Lay in Sonal 


Each year I aim to get out @ gop 
number of hatches during the monthd 
June, July and August, and save the pulls 
With good care these pills 
keep right on growing ail 
begin their laying in Januig 
February or Mareh, 
to the time they were hatehal 
and they keep it up rigit® 
the end of the year, doing ther 
best laying during the summg 
months. In this way thers 
good average of eggs at a tim 
when ordinarily there woilt 
be a scarcity. It is gmt 
business move to get ott your 
hatches so that the genenl 
decline in production wit 
met. While the prices realized 
will not be so good as thosem 
the winter months, the cost d 
production is less and theprait 
about the same. Green fo 
will help cut down the feedeam 

As hot weather will quickly 
stale eggs, they should ® 
gathered several times 
the course of the day and kept in 86m 
dry, well-ventilated cellar, and markeldl 


every three days if not oftener. 4 


by the 


Plenty of Fresh, Clean, Cool Water 


The water supply should be fresh and clean, 
and the vessels kept in the coolest 


milk or sour milk—it is always relished by 
the fowls. Some poultrymen give milk as 
a drink, while others use it for mixing the 


On all 


possible place. The white of the 
egg contains 80 per cent of water, 
and the yolk 52 per cent, hence 
the necessity of water. 

Summer feeding must not be so 
heavy as winter feeding. A grain 
ration of two parts each (by meas- 
ure) of wheat and oats and one part 
of corn will keep the fowls more 
comfortable than when more corn 
is used. A sole diet of corn is in- 
jurious, for corn is heating and too 
fattening. It is an ideal winter 
grain, but must be used with cau- 
tion during the summer. 

Mashes should be made of two 
parts by weight wheat bran and 
one part each of wheat middlings, 
cornmeal, ground oats and meat 
scrap. Feeding the mashes dry 
instead of moist is preferable, espe- 
cially during the summer. There 
are two reasons: the fowls can eat 
at will, and the . is no danger of the 
mash souring, which would be the 
case with moist mash left over. 


The colony system on Uncle Sam’s poultry farm, in 
Maryland, contains this style of house for growing stock 


well-regulated poultry farms eve 


thing is done to make the eggs fit med 


a fancy trade. They receive theta 
of care from the moment they a 
laid until they are shipped ord 
livered to the customer. 


Gather the Eggs Often 


Even where trapnests’ ate i 
used, visits are made every ™ 
hours to the nests so the eggsa® 
be gathered before much hest has 
been imparted to them by the helt 
Care, too, is taken that they a 
kept in a sweet, dry atmos? 
that they may not become ‘i 
taminated by bad 0 
eggs quickly absorb. I once 
a dozen eggs in a paper bag e 
ing overnight a foot away fro 
pound of tar-camphor balls 
in a paper bag. The aay! 
the camphor flavor was 8° Od 
in the eggs that they © 
be used. i 
Storing eggs in cellars | 
advisable unless there #8 
tilation, for it is important me 
air be pure and free from bad 
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| Why Hens Become Broody 
and How To Break Them 
By Walter F. Law 


REST period’ follows after a hen has 
laid a series of eggs and is usually ac- 
empanied by broodiness. This means that 
the succeeding egg series must remain 
dormant for two or three months until the 


hen has hatched a brood, reared it and © 


ined the vigor for further development. 


This will probably bring her into the molt- | 
ing season, in which case there will be little — 


shance of egg production for 100 days. If 
the hen is interrupted in the beginning of 
hroodiness, however, the whole dormant 
period is changed to one of activity. 


The Broody Hen Lives on Her Own Fat 


The broody hen, if allowed to remain on the 
nest, soon becomes thin and emaciated. 
She eats and drinks very little and thus 
draws heavily on her internal storehouse for 
sustenance. Egg production results from a 
seondary circulation—a circulation that 
ean progress no faster than it can be sup- 
plied from the ordinary daily wear and 
gind on the body tissue. If the circulation 


61s insufficient to meet the daily need, or 
just equal to it, there is no surplus for egg. 


development. 

Hence, it is a matter of dollars and cents 
that this self-imposed starvation, as a 
result} af the broodiness, should be inter- 
cepted at the earliest possible moment. It 
is much easier to discourage a hen from 
broodiness the first or second day than it is 
to break her after she has been so for several 
days; her appetite is still active and the 
habit of sitting is not so confirmed. During 


* the spring and early summer months the 


nests should be examined every eyening for 
hens that show a tendency toward broodi- 


ness; those that show signs by clucking, — 
tufing of feathers and general defensive | 


attitude should be removed. 
Put the Broody Hen in Jail 


There are many ways of breaking up broodi- 


ness, but subjecting the hen to some form | 


of cruelty or privation, as was the old idea, 
may result in further loss in egg production. 
A sitting hen should be induced to eat and 
drink freely as well as \to exercise. This 
will revive her appetite, and if this is accom- 
plished in the first few days of broodiness, 
the egg organs will resume activity. 

One of the most efficient ways of breaking 
up broodiness, where large flocks are kept in 
long laying houses, is to partition off the end 
which has plenty of sunshine and remove all 
nests and other fixtures thaf might offer 
weluded spots. Put the hens in this pen 
temembering to keep plenty of feed an 
water before them and, where possible, to 
exercise. If they still show 
tendency to construct. nests, put a couple of 
lively cockerels in the pen. In a warm 
timate, or when weather is mild the same 
tesults can be obtained in an outdoor yard 
fonstructed at the side of a building to 
afford protection in case of storm. 

there are only a few fowls, a coop with 
a slatted bottom 
raised about six 
inches from the 
ground will serve. 
The hens are not 
able to squat com- 
fortably and the air 


lV under them is not 
just what they like; 
they soon become 
| disgusted and are 
gu to join the 
ock when released. 
A Water and food 
ad place to keep should be kept be- 
y hen and fore the hens in 

Make her forget the slatted coop. 


SLATTED 
Bottom 


currents passing | 


JULY, 1923 


Thirty years ago 
the General Electric 
Company builtfor the 
New York Edison 
Company a generator 
with a lighting capac- 
ity of 16,000 candle 

ower. Now G-E 
s furnishing light 
and power companies 
with generators 80 
times as powerful as 
this wonder of 1894, 


poll 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal Zag 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KryYsTONE Galvanized Sheets are manuface 

tured and highest in quality. i 

porte Silos, and general sheet meta: 

] or fine residences and public buildi 

Roofing Tin Plates are eS. 
nd fo 


below regular brands. 


ualed for Roofing, 
work, Sold by leading dealers, * 
KEYSTONECOPPERSTEEL 

k for the Keystone added .&% 
r our “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Miami Beach road lighted with General Electric Novaluz Highway Lighting Units. 
More than 300,000 miles of improved highways in the United States are men he 


ted. 


Friendly ties of light 


Since 1878, when electric 
street lights first appeared, 
electricity has become a giant 
worker, performing a myriad 
of tasks. The use of elec- 
tricity has quadrupled in ten 
years. 


The advance of electrical en- 
gineering is now carrying far- 
flung electric lines over the 


countryside, lighting high- 


ways as well as streets— 
linking communities with 


“ribbons of light.” 
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Chicken Lice Vanish 
In Twenty-Four Hours 


Amazing New Discovery Banishes Vermin 
Like Magic—Makes Fowls Grow 
and Lay More Eggs. 


Practical Poultryman Offers $1 For Every Louse 
You Can Find. 


Lice, chiggers, fleas, mites, etc., probably 
steal one-third to one-half of the poultry 
raiser’s profits by sucking the very life blood 
frem the flock. But there is no longer any 
reason why you should suffer this loss since the 
perfection of a remarkable new mineral 
formula by science. 

Not only does this wonderful method do 
away with the bother and trouble of greasing, 
dusting and spraying, but 
assures doubling your profits because you get 
more eggs and fatter broilers. 

With this simple, scientific system you 
merely drop a few min- 
eral tablets in the fowls’ 
drinking water. The tab- 
lets quickly dissolve and 
within a day or two 
after the fowls drink the 
water, the lice, fleas, 
etc., leave like magic. 
instance, J. H. 
Veach, of Logansport, 
_La., writes “The lice 
left my flock. like a 
swarm of gnats on a 
sultry morning,” and 
Ne Fergstrand Bros., the 
widely known Pennsyl- 
vania raisers of pure 
bred poultry, say they 
will give a dollar for any 
louse you can find on their poultry since using 
Paratabs. 

This. wonderful mineral compound simply 
duts elements into the fowls’ blood which the 

ce cannot stand, yet is warranted not to 
flavor the eggs or meat in any way. 

Over 150,000 poul- The Healthy, Lice-Free 
try raisers have used Hen Doubles Your 
this formula known as 
Paratabs with great 
success. Many say 
they would not think 
of doing without it. 

Simply address a 

t card or letter to 

1. B. Smith, 3366 
Coca Cola Blidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Don’t 
send any money at all. 
Mr. Smith will imme- 
diately send you two 
large $1.00 packages 
(enough for a season) 
at a special intro- 
du-tory price of only 
$1.00. Pay the post- 


The Lousy Chicken 
Loses You Money. 


Lady Jewel, who laid 

805 eggs in one year. 
man only $1.00 and postage. 
sell one package to a friend and thus get yours 


You can easily 


free. Try Paratabs 10 days. If the lice are 
not all gone, your hens laying more eggs, and 
strutting around full of life and pep—if for 
any reason you are not satisfied, simply say so 
and your money will be returned. Ample bank 
deposits assure complete protection. 

This is a special introductory offer good for 
only a short time and should be accepted at 


once. 
M. B. SMITH 
3366 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


uabs selling at highest prices ever known. 
ig demand. Breed squabs and make money. 
rite at once for big illustrated 1923 free 
book. Rock Squab Co., 300 H 
St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 


Tiffany’s Superior Chicks that Live 


yandottes, Reds, Rocks and Leghorns 


“Giant Rosen” DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R, 3. A., Phoenixville, Pa. 


CHICKS OUR SEASON. ii 
ae Leading Breeds from hea 
' $8.50 100 up laying Strains. Sent id. 
livery Guaranteed, Cat. and Price List 5 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
New Washington, Ohio. 


ws 


Box E, 
STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
LARGE Guineas, Bantams, Collies, "Plesona. Chicks, 
Eggs low, catalog. Pioneer Penna. 


Farms, Telford, 


it practically | 
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“Cock-crows no more will greet the dawn,” 
The poet sings. The rooster’s gone 
From modern flocks. His summer fate 
Is to be served up ona plate. 


ROUEN duck, hatched November 11, 
1922, laid her first egg April 4, 1923, 
when not quite five months old. 
Pennsylvania. Verna M. Zellers. 


Pens without males produce from 3 to 5 
per cent more eggs than pens with males, due 
to the fact that males annoy the females. 
Sell all surplus males after the breeding season. 


“TI am enclosing a picture of myself and my 
Billie, a Muscovy drake. He is a blue ribbon 


A blue-ribbon Muscovy 


drake, having taken the prize at the Imperial 
County Fair last fall. He weighs ten pounds 
and loves his keeper.” 

California. Margaret J. Flickinger. 


Free range wil! not aid much in the develop- 
ment of chicks these warm days if the young- 
sters are confined to the colony houses in the 
morning and released only when the sun is 
high enough to drive them to the shade. Free 
range from daybreak to noon is worth more 
than all the rest of the day, in the feed and 
exercise afforded. 


The green food available on the range 
during hot weather is apt to be dry and 
tough, so it will be a treat to give the fowls 
some tender lettuce or greens from the garden. 
It will be a greater treat if chopped or shredded 
and fed at noon, when the fowls are resting 
in the shade. 


Our young cockerels will be separated from 
the pullets this summer with the intention of 
fattening them for an early market. It is 
well to remember, however, that cockerels of 
the lighter breeds, and many of the American 
breeds, are apt to be quarrelsome when con- 
fined and, to insure an equal division of the 
feed, the feeding shed should be darkened. 
Leave just enough light for them to find the 
feeding trough and there will be little, if any, 
trouble from fighting. 

G. E. Hendrickson. 


Wisconsin. 
A comparison of breeds of Iowa farm record 
flocks shows: 


Income 

per hen Feed cost. Profit 
8. C. R. I. Reds $6.36 $1.68 $4.68 
White Wyandottes 5.65 1.59 4.06 
R. C. R. I. Reds 5.06 1.35 3.71 
Barred Plym. Rocks 4.28 .98 3.30 
White Plym. Rocks 4.26 1.04 3.22 
S. C. White Leghorns 4.19 1.11 3.08 


R. C. Brown Leghorns 3.28 .74 2.54 


Broodiness is an instinct which causes a 
hen to remain on the nest for the purpose of 
hatching eggs. By remaining on the nest, the 
lack of exercise, the loss of appetite, etc., 
cause the hen to re-absorb the eggs which 
are in the process of development, and use 
them as food. A broody hen not incubating 
eggs is a clear loss. The quicker the hen is 
broken from broodiness, the more feed she 
will eat, and the quicker she will begin laying 
eggs again. 


Lice and Mites © 
Go Like Magie 


Rev. G. R. Mente Tells of Amazing Discoy. © 
ery Which Keeps All Poultry 


Free From Vermin 


Lice, Mites, Ticks, Fleas, Blue 
Bugs and other Vermin itively * 
will not stay on fowls where 
Imperial Lice and Mite Remedy ig 
used in the drinking water. Comes 
in condensed liquid form, to/be 
used just a few drops a day. 

_No more Dusting, Dip 
ping or Greasing. Makes © 
all kinds of poultry, old and 
young, healthier, sturdier 
and grow faster. Splendid . 
summer tonic’ and blood ! 
purifier. One of the fa- 
mous Imperial line of Poul 
try Remedies. Now used 
by 150,000 successful poul 
try raisers. 


You Get Yours Free. 


Send no money. Write today to Imperial Labo 
ratories. Dept. 7130, Kansas City, Mo., and you 
will receive two regular $1.00 size bottles of this 
remarkable remedy. Pay postman only $1.00 and 
few cents postage on arrival. Sell one to a neighbor, 
thus getting yours free. Ora large size Trial Bot 
tle for only 50c. £ 

For large users, this Special Offer also applies on 4 
4 regular $1.00 size bottles, at an additional saving 
—regular $4.00 quantity for only $1.75. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or cost refunded any time within 


30 days. Write today to 
IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 7130, Kansas City, Mo, 


~ 


[Was a 
Pencil-Pusher 


at ‘I3"aWeek 


Other fellows my age were earn- 

ing twice as much, but I coul kee 
never figure out the reason. It ey 
was Jim, the newman overatthe 
Town Garage, who told me the im 
secret. “Become an expert in 
some one thing’’, said Jim. “and 
you'll never have to worry about 
a high-paying job.” 
Before I went to bed that night, I 
had written to the Michigan State Automobile 
school for their Free Book which told me how 
I could become an expert automobile man by study! 
during my spare time at home. Inside of a we 
enrolled for the complete course. And almost 
realized it, I had finished it and had jumped from a $13.9) 
pencil-pushing job into a real job at $42.50 a week to start. 
The M. S. A, S. will gladly send you FREE an Outlineof 
their Home Study Course showing how you toocan become 
an auto expert and earn big money—also Free bead a= 
Catalog of their mammothBetroit school to whichs' 
come from all parts of the country. Write today for 
line and Catalog. 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
467 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) 


Do Your Own 
THRESHING 


Thresh when YOU are ready and when the 
grain is just right. Get ALL the grain at its 
best. The actual saving will soon pay for 
low-cost GRAY LINE Individual Thresher. 
You can make big money threshing for oh 
bors, too. Best investment a farmer 
moderate grain acreage can make. 

The GRAY LINE is made in five sizes—c 
pacities 30 to 120 bu. oats per hour. Me 9 re 
all kinds grains, beans and peas. - 
catalog and low net factory prices. 4m 


ate deliveries. Inc, 
A.W.Gray’s Sons, 
ne Box 40, Poultney, Vt 


THRESH ER 


nner Armor for 


auto tires. Prevent 
and punctures. Double tire milesge. 
Amer, Co. 


Poultry Items Boiled | 
Down | 
“I have used your remarkable Lice and year bi 
Mite Remedy with fine results,” writes Rey, food fc 
aa ia ets Washington, Ohio. j “It has put a stop to the 
poultry losses in this community. You areg 
great benefactor to poultry raisers.” Px 
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Blue 


tively 


ll so 


steal farmers’ 


mangel-wurzels had produced unusu- 
ally well. It had been proved the 
before that they made an excellent 
jood for the chickens during the winter 
months, and though most of them were to 


()s fall we found that our half-acre of 


DO 
OF 


H O08 COVET5 


A ZA 
Vella 


The root pit will make pos- WZ 
sible good rations during , 


wintry. weather 


he fed to the cows, it was decided that a 
portion should he saved for the flock. 

Just how, they were to be stored proved 
something of a problem, until we discovered 
a section of corrugated iron culvert lying 
tlong the road at the ravine. We learned 
fom the county road overseer that it could 
be purchased very reasonably. 

The culvert was sunk in the ground, a 
few feet from the poultry-house door, to a 
depth of seven feet (it was eight feet long) 
md held quite a few mangels, for it was 
thirty-eight inches in diameter. A double 
cover was made of wood, with the second cir- 
decut just small enough to fit inside the top. 

We filled the pit with large beets, which 
had been previously selected, and the top 
was banked with manure. 

To get the roots out, we used a long pole, 


A Root Pit 


JULY, 1923 


for Poultr 


tipped with a barb, made out of the shank 
of a discarded shovel. This was used to 
spear the beets when the top of the con- 
tents reached a point too far down to be 
reached by the hands. Dale R. Van Horn. 


A Silo for Chickens 


A supply of green feed for laying hens in 
winter is sometimes hard to get; but if 
winter eggs are to be expected, there must 
be a green ration fed along with other feeds. 

For a number of years I gathered green 
material during the summer months, and 
dried it for winter use. This plan was very 
successful, but last winter I tried a different 
plan—a poultry silo in which I kept my 
green ration in its natural state. Old 
barrels were used for the silos. 

First, I make an opening about four inches 
above the base of the barrel, to get at the 
silage. The opening is then fitted with a 
flap that fits snugly, and can be closed 
after each feeding. A hole is then bored in 
the bottom of the barrel to drain off excess 
fluid. The silo is then ready for filling. 

I used green feed of all descriptions, such 
as clover, grass from the lawn, beet-tops, 
cabbage leaves—in fact, almost anythin 
that a chicken would eat. After the barre 
was filled, a lid that could be removed 
readily was made to fit snugly on top and 
within the barrel. A weight was then placed 
on the cover to pack down the contents. 

As the feed is taken out from below, the 
contents of the barrel will be pushed down- 
ward. It is not necessary that the barrel 
be filled all at one time. It can be partly 
filled, and more green stuff added as op- 
wari offers. A barrel of this feed will 
urnish enough green stuff for thirty or 
— hens during the winter. 

io. 


R. H. Neill. 


Dollars from Dahlias 


As a side-line to farming, Mrs. Wilmer 
Kearns, Montgomery county, Pa., finds 
dahlias profitable. She says: 

“I did not advertise any of my flowers 
till five weeks before frost, and then in two 
days I did $200 worth of business, and $600 
for the five weeks. Of course, that wasn’t 
ill profit, but it was a start, and I made 
many friends. I have clean stock and 
test in prize winners. 

‘I found that people will buy luxuries 
where they won’t buy vegetables. I found 
that women consumers are like sheep; they 
would rather go to a cut-rate store and lu 

stale produce, than buy fresh stu 
ftom the farmer at the door, even at the 
ime price. It’s a condition of mind to be 
reckoned with. 

‘T also found that they will pay from 
fity cents to $5 for a dahlia tuber and 
tever say a word, and I’ve seen those same 
Yomen try to haggle 


vegetables, fruit and even take bags of 
clover. They don’t seem to think they are 
stealing and resent it when you say they are. 

“In five minutes, one Sunday afternoon, 
two women hurriedly pulled some dahlias. 
They destroyed $25 worth of tubers by 
peiing up the plants to get a few flowers. 

imagine those women are perfectly re- 
spectable people in their own minds. 

“We have to guard our cherries, berries 
and flowers all » re Sunday, not going to 
meeting or anything. We are going to farm 
flowers and fruit, but we can not afford to 
feed our city brothers and sisters for nothing.” 


To Make Paint Stick on 


Galvanized Iron 


We used to think galvanized iron would 
not hold paint, due to the ineffectual at- 
tempts of painting a shed constructed of 
corrugated galvanized 


with my husband to get 
abunch of heets from six 
lofive cents. They have 
W idea of the cost of 
Moduction of a farmer’s 


iron. Within a few 
months after painting, 
the paint would peel and 
blister. A local builder 


i of garages, however, 


mops. Ihave a feeling |" says galvanized iron will 
red never will until | If you need a bit of wooden grating | hold paint, and has a 
amers have poster ro fats the ice-house door, to set the | large number of garages 


Gmpaigns, stating their 

s and costs of 
Moduction. As it is now, 
tly people feel that God 
Bows it and the farmer 
“mply goes out and 
It. That idea is 


Steal a spool 


#totton for anything, every morning. 


cake of ice upon before throwing on 
the pail of water, make a grating 
with pieces projecting at both ends. 
Those at one end are for handles 
and the others for two little wheels. 
Then you can wheel the block of 


joints and ironwork with water 


painted as proof. His 
method is to apply 
vinegar, covering the 
entire surface with a 
brush. This is left three 
days after application, 
before applying the 


also ice to the hose or pump, then to the — . 

re the pleasure | refrigerator. You can use a wheel- | Paint. Paint of any 
mautos (perfectly | barrow, of course, but it does a | Color will stick to the 

etl people), who | wheelbarrow no good to deluge its | metal after this treat- 


ment. Try this method 
and you will be greatly 
pleased. G. A. Luers. 


Even Eggs! 


We used to think Tirro 
would mend anything ex- 
cept a broken egg. 

But now a woman writes 
that she saved a valuable 
hatching egg, broken in 
transit, with a tiny strip of 
Tirro, put it in the incuba- 
tor—and the chicken is do- 
ing very nicely. 

So there you are! 

15e 25e 50c. 
At Your Druggist 


Mail This For Free Strip F. J. 723 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 8. Dearborn St. Chicago 


(Powdered Form) 
GUARANTEED 


Kills all Poultry Lice and Insect Pests 
At Your Dealer’s or Write to 


PRATT FOOD Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J erse turkey's greatest rival—Now ship- 


and yearling breeders, males and 
Bl ack females. Prices on request. Cat- 
alogue with cuts of World’s lead- 


e ing winners 5 cents 

{ 1 Marcy Farms hold all leading egg, 
ants weight and exhibition records. 

MARCY FARMS, Box J, Matawan, N. J. 


pri. one.-f on 
0,0 0 pleased testif 


Turkey Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, 
which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at home with 
the chickens. It tells how to get started with these turkeys 
that do not wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and 
feather up and fatten from the day they hatch. Gives 


records of remarkable results with turkeys all over the 
U.S. Interesting pamphlet of instructive “‘turkey talk’’ 
BURNS W. BEALL, R.F.D. 9, Horse Cave, Ky. 
$5 24 hen official net profit at 5 For ¥ 
Ritions! Egg Contests. Pedigreed and trap- 

Parms. Eggs, chicks, pullets, bens, males C.O.D. et bargain prices. 

GEO. B. FERRIS, 899: Union. GRAND RAPIDS. MICK. 

free and Summer sale 

BOOTH HATCHERY Box TM, CLINTON, MO. 
Reds, 12 cts.; Rocks, 11 cts.; W. Leghorns, 

9 cts.; Mixed, 7 cts. Safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Chicks from free 
LET owners send for aC J Clutch Collar Oiler 
$1.50 postpaid. Agents wanted, sells on 

and . Catalogue. 
vi: 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 


free to farmers. Address, 
W Will Make 
RRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 
nested 23 years, nteed by world’s largest Leghorn 

( “HIX Reduced Prices 8c up. tice. Best 
laying strains. Send today for big 
range stock. W. A. Lauver, McAlisterville, Pa. 

sight. OJ Shock Absorber Co., 23-Grand Ave. Portland, Ore. 
White W Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N, J. 
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Do You Want 
To Make 
More Money? 


I: YOU WANT to make more 
money on your grain crop, 
eliminate the waste of grain 
during the threshing season—save 
all your grain you possibly can. 
You will do this, if the separator 
that threshes your grain is equip- 
ped with The Grain Saving Wind 
Stacker. 


Tests have proved that The Grain 
Saving Wind Stackers in use save 
at least five million bushels of 
grain each year that would other- 
wise be wasted—blown to the 
stack and lost. And this amazing 
total is conservatively stated. 


Decide now that you will share in 
this tremendous saving this year— 
and make all the money you can 
on your grain crop. Put The Grain 
Saving Wind Stacker on your sepa- 
rator, or see that your thresher- 
man has it on his machine. If you 
have difficulty in obtaining it, write 
us and we will help you get it. 


INDIANA MANUFACTURING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


THE 


Wind S tacker 


NEW, 
WITTE 


Throttling Governor ENGINE 


Simply wonderful. Runs on Kerosene. Distillate, Gaso- 
line or Gas. Vary power at will. Fewer parts. Mechan- 
ieally perfect. 2 to 25 H-P, all styles. Catalog FREE. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1622 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
1622 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 
1622 Fremont Str San Francisco, California 


water-soaked hillside and rollin 

100%! The free Martin 
tells how thousands of 
farmers are adding 
y to crops at 


Cuts ditches, open or tile drainage and i 
“ tion. Horse or . All-steel adjustable, 
le. Money in d' business! Write today. 


reversible. 
ENSBORO DITCH GRADER CO., Inc. 
206 ER & ac 


High or low wheels— 
or wood—wi 
wi narrow 
n 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog {illustrated in colors free. 


Co., 12 Eim St., Quincy, Hl. 


HARVESTER euts and piles on har- 
R HARVESTER vester or windrows 
Man and horse cuts and shocks equa! Corn 


Binder. Sold in every state. Only $25 with - 
i talog FREE 


attachment. Testimonials and ca 
PROCESS MFG. F. J. CO., Salina 


Killedby KRYSTALGAS paid or C.O.D. 
Dept.C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc. Rahway, N.J. 


showing 
of Harvester. Kan. 
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bring its troubles as well as its pleas- 

ures, for however fortunate a grower 
may be in escaping the attacks of insects, 
there is always the possibility that insects 
will come, and when they do, only prompt 
and vigorous action will save the day. 

The most troublesome insects may be 
divided into three classes—those which eat 
the leaves or flowers, those which suck the 
plant juices or sap, and those which cut off 
or bore the roots. The first class includes 
many beetles (of which the rose chafer is 


S inne ts in the flower-garden may 


Flower-Garden Pests and Diseases 
By Percy Jackman 


force as possible. Cover all the surface of 
the plants, but do not make them drip, 
hen insects of the second class (sueki 
insects) infest the garden it is useless tp 
- aa the plants. Such insects do not eat 
the foliage, but draw their food from 
below the surface of leaves or bark. If 
has been found that the bodies of these 


‘insects are their vulnerable points, so we 


direct the spray against the insect. Nicoting 
sulphate, tobacco tea made from tobacco 
stems, or a strong soap solution made from 
an inch cube of white soap dissolved in g 


A garden of perennials and shrubs requires little care. What a cozy arbor this 


will be when the vines have covered it! 


one) and worms, which are insects in im- 
mature form. The second class includes all 
aphids or plant-lice, among which are green 
lice (also called green fly), black lice and 
yellowish lice; red spider; white fly and 
mealy bug. The most troublesome of the 
third class is the cut-worm, although 
borers do a limited amount of damage to 
the larger shrubs and trees. 

Ammunition for Fighting Bugs 
Thanks to the small hand sprayer, in- 
sects can be effectively controlled if we are 
careful to note the particular class to which 
they belong and then use the proper remedy. 
For example, it is sensible to Spray plants 
if we wish to kill insects which eat plants, 
for the insects will eat the poison with the 
leaves, and the result is highly gratifying 
—to us. 

The poisons made for this class (chewin, 
insects) are arsenate of lead, Paris green an 
hellebore. Of these, arsenate of lead is the 
most serviceable, because one application 
properly dried on the plants will remain 
the greater part of the season.. The other 
two wash off considerably in a heavy dew 
and almost completely in a rain. Arsenate 
of lead is made in both powder and paste 
form, and either form is good: the. others 
are in powder form only. The active 
poison in these preparations is arsenic, and 
of course they must be kept from children 
and animals. 


Spray Thoroughly 
The proportion of mixing is a teaspoonful 
of poison to a quart of water. Some growers 
are content to apply the mixture with a 
sprinkler, but the best results are obtained 
with a small hand sprayer, using as much 


uart of water, produce good results with 
this class. The only conditions are to 
spray the insects; spray forcibly and wet 
them thoroughly. Mealy bug, however, 
can be better controlled by using kerosene 
emulsion, as the oil will better penetrate the 
waxy covering with which this insect pro- 
tects itself. 

Cutworms can not be sprayed, but’are 
poisoned with a thick paste made from & 
cup of bran moistened with a little water. 
Into this stir a teaspoonful of arsenate of 
lead and a teaspoonful of molasses. Seatter 
the paste over the beds in the dusk of 
evening. 
- Tt isan easy matter to dig out cutworms 
and kill them. They will be found just 
below the surface of the soil, near the plants 
which they have cut off. 


Diseases Require Different 
Treatment 


The diseases which attack plants are 
mostly of a fungous nature, propaga 
spores. The infected parts of plants sho : 
be cut off and immediately burned, and the 
diseased, and neighboring plants, a8 we as 
the surface of the beds, should be spra; he 
with Boreaux mixture. This will com 
most of the diseases. 2 

[The spray materials mentioned are 
mostly home-made preparations. 
also good preparations on the market er 
are less trouble to make up—just mix 
water and apply. Results are general 
just as satisfactory as with pyre 
sprays. Most any reliable seed he to 
furnish spraying materials of the th 
to-mix class—or the Garden r cee 
tell where to send for them.— f 
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Forcing Garden Peas for 
a Second Crop 


most varieties, grown in mid-latitudes will 

toward the end of June—give the vines a 
careful weeding, firming the brush-supports 
in the ground. Then hill up the earth about 
the roots. I usually add a good mulch of hay 
or strawy manure to the roots. Finally the 
mulch gets a thorough soaking. 

I have known vines thus treated to put out 
an amazing top-growth, which within two 
weeks would be covered with blooms, and in 
ten days more with large and well-filled pods. 
Of course, the treatment must begin before 
the vines have begun a decided decline. If 
they are taken in time, they will not fail to 
respond to this treatment. 

After having tried a great many varieties, 
I have concluded that the best results are 
obtainable with those peas which have a 
medium height of vine. I have brought out 
abundant second crops on both the Gradus 
and the Thomas Laxton. A. Rutledge. 


How To Bud Young Trees 


The bud should be inserted as soon as cut. 
from its twig and before it has had time to 
dry out. The bud should also be full, plump 
and well matured, and cut from wood of the 
current season’s growth. The stock should be 
in active growth so that the bark will slip 

i In cutting the bud a sharp knife is 
required, as a clean, smooth cut is desirable. 


fe: before the first crop is over—which for 


Budding a peach tree at School of 
Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Pa. 


The knife is inserted a half-inch below and 
brought out the same distance above, shaving 
outa small wedge of wood under the bud. 
_To insert bud, make a T-shaped incision 
just through the bark of stock, as shown in 

illustration. Raise the bark carefully 


without breaking it and insert the bud. The 
bud must be held firml 


‘Next Season 
cut away the 
stock, thus 


& 
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WEED CHAINS 


Before Rains 


TOPPING to put on Weed Tire Chains 
at the first threat of rain, is obeying 


the first law of nature —self-preservation! 


Always carry Weed Chains with you and 
put them on the tires before rain whips 
streets and highways into deadly skidways. 


Weed Tire Chains are now made in 
two patterns: ‘‘Weed De Luxe” with 
Reinforced Cross Chains that give much 
greater mileage, and the familiar Weed 
Tire Chains that have safeguarded motor- 
ists and pedestrians for so many years. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. ' 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Hedge Trimming made easy 
“Little Wonder” hedge trimmer 


aN ° 
with lawn clipping attachment _}! 
AMES ~ Does away with the hard, costly, hand shears process. ray 
ae” )6Thousands in use. Write for descriptive circular and ba 
testimonials. 3 sizes, 30” 40” 60” blades $25 to 
3 ae $35. Lawn clipping attachment $15 extra. Con- 
oun si Gers verts Hedge Trimmer into a Junior Mower. 
en 
a adice Cuts 10 times faster than scythe. Oan be used 
. Penna. 


on rough field or smooth lawn. Adjustable to ae 
Lapeaster Co any height. Dealers Wanted. 

DETCO MAN’F’°G COMPANY 
John C. Dettra Machine Co.) 


Sell coal to your trade °.:7':.... 
Earn week’s pay in an hour 3039.5 
Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. A A,Chicago 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
Patents and Trade-Marks, 64-page Book free. Excellent Refer- 
ences. 28 years experience. Robb, Robb 8 Hill, 1983 Henna Bidg., 
Obie, 832 MéLechien Bidg., Washington, 0. C. 


$5.00 and upwards. Violins, 
fine makes at low prices. Banjos, Mandolins, Accordions. Profes- 
sional drums (wood shell) $10. Best makes metal drams $15.00. 
Dramsticks, heads and snares at wholesale prices. 
on request. L. A. O"LENA, 848 Linden 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


PECAN GROVE 


years old. A good investment. C. T. SMITH, 
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More than roomy! 


The “oversize” cut of ‘Big Yank” gives you 
greatest freedom—no binding or tightness any- 
where. But more than that, it makes the shirt 
wear longer, because the fullness prevents strain. 

Yet this extra roominess, better and stronger 
fabrics and double stitching cost you no more 
than ordinary shirts. We make 6,000,000 “Big 
Yank” shirts yearly and volume reduces the cost. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ATISFACTION is assured 
when you use Ajax Tires. 
They combine high mileage and 
fine appearance with reasonable 
cost. 
AJAX CORD, ROAD KING, PARAGON 


AJAX RUBBER CO. Inc., New York City 
| s+ SAVE MONEY | Save Fruit-Make Money 


with the U. S. Cook Stove Drier. Can 
ibaa be used on Cook or Gas Stove. Dries 
in use. gri. pt. U.S. 
Gov. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Directions free. Price $5.50 and post- 
age. Write for full description and 
price delivered to you. Agents wanted. 


“WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Join Profit 


BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. 
Club, no dues. Send for Membership Card. 


AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
AD BUMILLER oan Box J-F Waynesboro, Pa. 


struction book and wn and runner plants that will bear fruit next summer. 


Record of Invention blank. | tate erg Blackberry, Gooseberry, Loganberry, Currant. 


Send sketch or model for personal opinion. | Grape plants; Asparagus, Rhubarb roots; ’ Perennial 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, Flower plants, Roses, Shrubs, for fall planting. | 
927 Southern Bidg., ts Washington, D. C. HARRY H. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 


St. Regis Berries, 
Yellow Waxen Apples, 
Cucumber Beetles, Ete. 


Suntime and raintime, 

All the weeds are sappy; 

July in the garden, 

Every bug is happy. 

Smite the weeds, swat the bugs, 

Treat ’em rough and scrappy; 

Worktime in the garden, 

Come now, make it snappy. 
UCUMBER beetles: The very best thing 
that I ever tried to prevent ravages of 

cucumber and squash beetles, is a square of 
mosquito netting, large enough to cover each 
hill, and placed in position at once after 
planting. It is best to place a small stick in 
the center of the hill so the netting may be 
raised a few inches. This prevents the leaves 
‘and plants from injury. Cover the edges of 
the netting with an inch of soil to prevent the 
pests from burrowing under. 


Earnest Hollenbeck. 


The flower -of the tulip tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera), often called tulip poplar, was made 
state flower of Indiana by the last legislature. 


From the tree shown below 2,015 pounds of 
Yellow Waxen apples were picked, in Septem- 
ber, 1920. These apples filled sixty-four loose 
boxes, not counting seven boxes of culls and 
windfalls. It took three men six hours to do 
the picking. Tree was then twenty years old, 


It now has a spread of forty-seven feet, and 
the trunk is over two feet in diameter. Height 
is about twenty-two feet. I have numerous 
‘“‘Hydes King” trees that have gone over 
ton at a picking, same age as above. From 
one of these I picked exactly 100 loose boxes. 
here and will make affidavit to same. | 

Washington. FP. W. Bidwell. 


I have been growing thornless blackberries 
for several years. Now I will have to try 


f the thornless dewberries. 
some of the thornles' Irs, 


On page 65 of March Farm Journal it 8 
claimed that a Red Doctor apple had been 
grafted on a plum tree. I have done pred 
grafting and budding, but had never 
heard of one authentic instance of a § ~ 
being grafted on a stone fruit, or viee Ve 
Remarkable. R. F. Moon. 

St. Regis raspberries: I have about a dozen 
The soil and climate must be fine here rt af 
berries, for I have excellent luck Pall 
except the St. Regis. The bushes © with 
other kinds are simply loaded dows. Ps 
fruit, but the St. Regis canes are bes “4 
spindling, the berries are few and sm oe 
of very poor quality even at the regular iy 
ing season. It is true that they nae Feo 
scattering berries in the fall, but I beget ‘der 
an acre to get a quart at a time. | nbn 
them a genuine humbug. I have cant 
number of other, who have 
same experience that I have. : 

Connecticut. Jerome Judd 
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Berry Growers of the 
Northwest Get Together 


WONDERFUL thing occurred at Tacoma, 
Wash., last March, and the whole North- 
west is still trying to recover from the joyous 


shock. On that fateful day at 1.30 P. M. 
most of the important berry-selling associa- 
tions of Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia got together and formed a gigantic 
unit called ‘“‘The Federated Berry Growers of 
the Northwest and British Columbia,” which 
represents the following co-operatives: 

North Pacific Co-operative Berry Growers, 
Seattle, Wash., 1,500 members. 

Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ Assn., 
Puyallup, Wash., 726 members. 

Washington Berry Growers’ Assn., Sumner, 
Wash., 615 members. 

Puget Sound Berry Growers’ Assn., Wash.., 
320 mem bers. 

White River Berry Growers’ Assn.,. Wash., 
80 members. 

Gig Harbor Berry Growers’ Assn., Wash., 
40 members. 

Fruit Growers’ Assn. of Hood River, Ore., 
1,100 members. 

Woodburn Co-operative Fruit Growers’ 
Assn., Woodburn, Ore., 500 members. 

Oregon Loganberry Exchange, Salem, Ore., 
200 members. 

Berry Growers’ Packing Co., Gresham, Ore., 
275 members. 

Berry Growers’ Co-operative Union, British 
Columbia, 2,500 members. 

This makes a present total of 7,856 mem- 
bers, who operate and control an approximate 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Picking blackberries near Puyallup, 
Wash. These will be sold through the 
newly-formed federation 


a of 35,000 acres of gy berry land. 
hone year the North Pacific co-ops have 
ffown surprisingly. Their foresight in ordering 
big supplies of sugar and barrels last summer 
undoubtedly saved a considerable part of 
some crops that might have gone to waste. 
Barreled”’ berries are something com- 
Patatively new, although the process is so 
“imple that anybody can do it. Dump in the 
and the berries, 150 pounds sugar to 
Pounds berries, seal up the head with 
Pattafin, put the filled barrel in cold storage— 
“ere you are—no cooking, expensive 
inery or fuss. The barrels can be shipped 
here and will keep indefinitely. 
» ed berries, not being perishable, can 
anywhere on the face of the globe where 
—o exists. Fresh berries can not, of 
i? depended upon so far or so long, 
tevorabl surprising how well they keep under 
ditions. I have seen and. tasted 
Mies in February, just out of cold 
ty » Picked and crated last August, that 
Dishes.” be told from fresh fruit right off the 
Walter Andrews. 
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Manufacturer. 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt 


asher__ securely 
USED ONLY ON 
Pat.inu.s. LAPATCO. 


Dec. 1, 1914 


Pa’ i 
fat. in Can Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


‘\-the long-wearing 


APATCO Stuffed Collar Pads are a 
splendid investment. Their use insures 
shoulder-protection and comfort. Soft and 


absorbent, they cushion the heavy collar and 
safeguard shoulders against Galls, Chafes and 


TAPATCO is the comfortable and long-wearing 
Pad—the perfected product of the Pioneer Collar Pad 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 

The American Pad & Textile Company 

Branch Greenfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
(6) 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To use and introduce the 


DIMPLED TUBE 


eq Outlasts four ordinary tubes, Over- 
eq comes friction heat, increases tire life 
rag 259% to 50%, isleax f, prevents flat 
¥ tires. Big Money Maker for agents, 
salesmen and garage ren. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. TWO 
YEAR GUARANTEE. Write today 
for special introductory off 


making plan. us 
WOLVERINE CLIMAX 60., it, Mich, 
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and FREE SAM} 
ELLINGER TIRE & R 
Capital 


$600,000 61 
, Secured. Send sketch or 
P ATENTS model of your invention for 
examination. Write for 
FREE book and advice. 
Jacobi & Jacobi, 388 Ouray Bidg., 


Wash., D. 
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| BECOME Railway Postal Clerks—$1600 to $2300 Y 
serous ailway Postal Clerks to ear 
‘dents Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations 

on. MELLINGER @ | 
4 12,000 Miles Guaranteed !) 
Regis Lowest Wholesale Prices in America. a 
rasp- P approval. Make big 
h all mon time. No capital or 
the cape le sections furnished. 
ith GIVEN S FOR YOUR CAR 
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maintains the 
high standard of 
Atwater Kent 
qualityin design, 
construction 
and perform- 
ance. It offers the Ford 
owner every ignition advan- 
tage enjoyed on the more 
expensive cars. It can readily 
be installed at any garage. 


$1080 


Atwater Kent Mrc. Company 
4936 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


TTT 


A grounded wire can’t 
cause a fire that will de- 
stroy your Ford or the wiring 
system when your car is pro- 
tected with a “‘Union’’ Fuse 
Block. The ‘ Poe sim ly 
blows a fuse. After that it’s 
easy to put your finger on the 
defective wire and repair the 
damage by replacing the 
blown fuse. Cost? A few 
cents. 


“UNION” stock 
ends flickering lights from loose connections— 


and blown lamps from speeding motor. 


Permits use of standard single filament lamps 
for bright and dim lights. 


Easy to install. No extra wiring. 


If not at your dealer’s, sent postpaid for $1.50. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Write for booklet. 
CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 
1500 So. Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: New York 


No. 290 is a pump that because of its 
many superior features is proving very 
lar farmers every where—it’s 
t the P you want—dependable 
rable — rarely gets out of order 

but when it does is 


So Easy to Fix 


All vaives rubbers and working = 
can Temeved. and r faced withou 
pump from 


name and address to 
Red Jacket 
FACTORY AT DAVENPORT, IOWA 
e’s a Red Jacket Dealer Near You 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY “PURPOSE | 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on est 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 


The Cinci ti fron F Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave. 
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Driving Nails in Trees 


To Make Them Bear 


N our farm we had three cherry trees, 

beautiful in size and shape. They blos- 
somed some years, but never had: any fruit on 
them. I was told to drive rusty nails into the 
trunks. The first year after that, I drove five 
rusty spikes into each tree. This did not kill 
the trees, but no fruit appeared. The next fall 
I drove eight or nine rusty spikes into each 
tree. Plenty of blossoms appeared, but no 
fruit. The trees seemed to thrive on their 
new food. I feel sure nails would not kill 
trees, but also feel they are no good toward 


producing fruit. 
Illinois. Mrs. J. M. Strong. 


We had a pear tree nine years old, fine and 
vigorous, but hadn’t a single blossom. We 
heard of driving nails in the tree close to the 
ground (old-fashioned cut nails, not wire 


ground around the tree for about three feet 
around the tree and about six or eight inches 
deep and throw some old rusty scrap iron 
around it and cover it with the dirt we took 
off. We tried both methods on our pear tree. 
Two years ago we let our two boys drive more 
than twenty-five nails in the tree (and if you 
have boys of eight and ten years you know it 
is no trouble for them to drive a nail in any- 
thing, especially if you say so), and we put 
the rusty iron around the tree, and last year 
it bore sixteen fine early pears. I waited to 
see whether it would blossom this spring before 
writing to The Farm Journal, and now it is 
full of blossoms. Mrs. J. P. T., Illinois. 


I have had experience in driving nails in 
trees to make them bear fruit. Take the 
earth away from around the base of the tree 
and drive eight or ten ten-penny nails that 
are rusty in the trunk below surface of soil. 
Then place three or four handfuls of rusty nails 
alongside of the roots, six or eight inches from 
the body of the tree, before covering up roots. 

‘ake a sharp knife and cut from six to twenty- 
our slashes an inch or two long, according to 
size of tree, in outer bark of tree, up and down 
trunk, because tree is hide-bound. That's 
why it needs more iron in its sap. The best 
time to do this is before tree leafs in spring. 

Montana. Joseph C. Armstrong. 


If there is any virtue in rusty nails for making 
trees bear, it is because of i injury to the tree, 
and not because of the iron. It is Nature’s 
law that all plants should reproduce them- 
selves before they die, and an injury hastens 
seed or fruit bearing. Fruit trees often bear 
a heavy crop when they are about to die. 
Girdling a tree will tend to produce blossoms; 
so will cutting the roots with a ®pade several 
feet from the trunk: s6 will stripping the 
bark from the tree. Yes, you can stimulate 
bearing by injuring the tree, but if your trees 
are growing under proper conditions, you 
won’t need to take such drastic 


Blasting for Fruit Trees 


In April, 1921, I prepared for planting sixteen 
young apple trees by boring holes about 
twenty inches deep, by the use of a dirt auger, 

and placing a charge of one-half stick of farm 
powder in each hole. The soil was nicely 
pulverized, making the holes in nice condition 
for the planting of the young apple trees. The 
young trees made a nice healthy growth the 
first season and I did not lose a tree. Last 
season the trees all grew nicely and were much 
stronger than trees I have planted by the use 
of tools. The work must be done when the 
soil is in good condition for planting. C.B.M. 


ones). A neighbor advised us to throw off. 


Motorist: ‘How can you sell your mel- 


ons so cheap—are they windfalls ?” 


Visit Canada this summer—geg 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near raj. 
ways and towns, at $15 to $j 
an acre—long terms if 
Wheat crops last year the big: 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates op 
Canadian Railroads 


If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to 

up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer 
welcomes tourists—no pass« 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the, opportunities that 
await you. 

For full informatie with free 
booklets and i write to 
Assist. Deputy Minister of 
Canadian Dept. of Immigration, | 


W. D. SCOTT 
Room 103, Norlite Bldg., 
Ottawa, Canada ~ 


“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles; V-Crimp, Corra- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin ngles 


have great durability— many customers repo! 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
ou and save you 
etween 
Ask for Book 
No. 151. 


FREE 
| Samples & 
Book 


Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
701-751 Pike St., Oincinnatl, 0. 
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AiR-GAGE ‘uy Tubes 


—sell on sieht, to almost 

ve trouble, time, worry and e to 
to life of tires. Paul make pense, A 
car ow Our million dollar can use Free 
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Book telis how the Paul Plan fan will you Today 
making business without capital Write for F 
THE PAUL RUBBERGO., Dept. 10, Sal 


SEND FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOG 
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FOR FORD—Prices from $27.85 up- coat 
consumer direct—Pay only One © 
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NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO (Canada) 


ising the Districts of Kenora, Rainy 
River and Thunder Bay 


A great opportunity for intending Settlers 


The land is easily cleared; Grain and vege- 
tables grow as well and in as great variety 
asin the older part of the Province. Wheat 
has been produced of as good quality as 
“Manitoba No. 1 Hard.” Game is plentiful 
and of many kinds and fish abounds in the 
rivers and lakes. 

The summers are warm and the winters 
cold and bracing but the dryness of the at- 
mosphere makes the cold less felt. 

Much of this land is within ten or fifteen 
miles of large cities or towns. With excellent 
railways and highways, good markets are as- 


If you are planning to own a farm of your 
own, you may have 160 acres of this rich 
agricultural land, in some townships free, and 
in others at 50 cents per acre. Land closer 
to centres not owned by the Province may 
be purchased from $2. per acre up. 

For information write: 
Hon. Manning Doherty, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Parliament Buildings, 


S. H. Wilson, 
Ontario Government 
Colonization Agent, 


Toronto Port Arthur, Ont. 


You can buy all the material for a com- 
plete home direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, 
teofing and complete drawings and instructions. High- 
Kest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, siding, 
and outside finish. Many other designs. 

Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2678 


The ALADDIN Co., 


1 Slashed 
Prices Slas. 

# Here is the greatest money saving sale 


you ever heard of, Prices cut to the boneon Fences, 
—= Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint. 
GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES . 
§ Don’t spend a cent until you get my prices. 
You'll be surprised when you 


others. Remember I pay 
direct from my factories to you. 


FREE 104-PAGE BOOK 
" OF BIG BARGAINS 
ike Boy 


in 
rices dropped to the bottom. 
Get your name on a postal and mail NOW. dim Brown, Pres; 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 3207, Cleveland, Ohio 


FORDS run 34 Miles 
on Gallon of Gasoline 


Wonderful new carburetor. Many have 
reported from one-half to one-third re- 
duction in gasoline bills and a great 
increase -in the power of the motor. 
Start easy in coldest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


ake as : Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 

Propertionnie as 34 miles to lon. Other cars show 

tage of ous caving. Send make of car and take advan- 
Special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 

AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 

Dept. 3329 Dayton, O. 
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Starving on One-Crop Wheat 


Continued from page 11 

ranchers agreed and from this beginning the 
settlement worked its way to prosperity by 
dairying. Today that community is thriving, 
and all on account of couragé, hard work and 
the dairy cow. The original herds have dis- 
appeared under the influence of the purebred 
sire, and more then one herd of purebred cattle 
can be found in the county. Although the dry 
years of 1917 and 1918 affected that section 
as well as others in the Northwest, we heard 
no harrowing tales of hardship and starvation 
from New Salem. Those fellows had learned 
how to live. 


The First Commandment, Raise 
Enough To Eat 


And that is the first and great commandment 
for the dry farmer in so many sections that we 
may make it a rule and let it go at that. The 
first thing that the dry farmer must learn is 
how to get enough to eat. If he can raise 
enough to feed his family and his work stock, 
he can get by. After he has figured that out 
he can begin to think about a money crop, 
but if he thinks about the money crop first, 
there is little hope for him; he may come out 
fine one or two years, but the gamble will get. 
him sooner or later; the merchant or banker 
can not carry him indefinitely. He must raise 
his own bread and butter. During the drought 
in Montana in 1919, there was never a cow, 
never a pig and only rarely a chicken around 
any of the farms of the High Line; the farmers 
were entirely dependent on the stores for 
their food; they raised nothing but wheat. 


The Basis of Sound Farming 


Farming will never be stable on the Great 
Plains until it is managed on a self-sustaining 
basis, with livestock as the keystone. The 
land has been settled; its sod has been turned 
by the plow and it would take at least fifteen 
years to get back the sort of sod that was 
there before the plow entered. For this reason 
few ranchmen care to take the land which has 
been plowed. 

Feed crops are almost always sure; in fact, 
with intelligent management, some forage can 
always be produced. In the more southern 
portions, the Kafirs, milo maize and the like, 
will do best. In the northern sections, Indian 
corn, alfalfa, millet, sunflowers and the sor- 
ghums are among those which can be used. 
Grow every acre possible of forage and then 
save it, even if the supply is far more than 
enough for the winter. 


Store Up in Years of Plenty 


The intermittence of rainfall is the outstanding 
climatic peculiarity of the Great Plains. A 
drought of two or three years with ten or twelve 
inches of rain or less will be followed by a 
series of years when there may be thirty 
inches or more. The soil itself is wonderful; 
and when it rains, how that soil can produce! 
Nature seems to make a prodigious effort to 
yield @#hough to gompensate for the scarcity 
of the dry years.” And therein lies the secret of 
safer, more successful farm operation. Enough 
feed can be grown when rain is adequate to 
furnish two or even three years’ supply. If 
this feed is stored in stack and silo, against a 
possible two or three years’ scarcity, the live- 
stock farmer can sit tight while his wheat- 
starving neighbor worries. 

Nearly everywhere, from the Mexican 
border to the Canadian line, the soil permits 
the building of pit silos. There is no crop 
insurance which a Plains farmer can take out 
equal to this. For the construction of a pit 
silo, all you need is your own labor, a little 
lumber for the windlass, cement enough to 
make the collar and to plaster the sides. The 
silos can be made as big as you like; they do 
not require guy wires and will not blow down; 
they will not burn down or up; they keep 
silage perfectly and they are far and away the 
cheapest kind of silo that can be built. The 
labor cost of lifting the silage out of the silo 
is just about offset by the cheapness of filling it. 

It does no good to argue that the Plains 
should have been held as a cattle range. They 
have been settled, and there will be some one 
willing to try farming them as long as there is a 
prospect of making it go. The proper size of 
farm—error number one—can be depended 
upon to cure itself. The one-crop systetn will 
also pass as the country settles down to less 
speculative methods of farming. The prin- 
cipal factor of success is the farmer himself, 
and he can make a living in most sections if 
he goes about it in the right way. 

What applies to the dry farm may be said 
of the Wheat Belt generally. If it pays to 
try to make a living farming, the land will be 

Continued on page 44 


Down 
Puts this Olde-Tan 


Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 
We trust you wherever you live. Only 
$7.50 down. Pay Write for free 


$ 


the rest monthly. 
harness book. Learn all about this improved metal- 
tal harness truction. 


to-me' cons etal w 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles, 


an 


First Olde-Tan leather produced . Now 
known throu America for 


superiority. Olde-Tan harness is made by a tan- 
ner-manufacturer who follows every step from 
the raw-hide to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book 


for free harness . Learn all about 4 
casy payment and the Ulde-Ten 


BABSON BROS., Dept.B-250 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, fl. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dako- 
ta, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 

ew England, Kentucky and other 
southern states 


HE Farm Journal now has several 
permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each of the states named above. 


The work is easy and most agreeable. Farm- 
ers are the finest folks on earth to deal with, 
and all our men have to do is to travel the 
country districts taking orders for the lowest 

riced, easiest selling and most necessary 
\ ‘arm proposition in the world. 


Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home, will work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy roads. 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
men hired will be given special individual trainin 
in the field under an expert, before being allowed 
to travel alone. th 
men who make good. 
While men owning automobiles or horses and bug- 
jes can cover territory mor 


so, there vancement for 


or 

e comfortably, s 
orkers, who are willing towalk their territory 

will be paid just as much and sometimes more, and 

their services are equally desirable. 

Write at once, stating age, qualifications for - 

tion, business experience and when you can start. 


Ihe farm fourr 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


30 
Days’ Trial 


TTAWA 


STOP SHOVELING 


Dependable Hoist makes 
dump body out of any old 
or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costs little; 
write for price. 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


808 Main Street Streator, tt. 
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bodie Maryland 321 days of sunshine every year. SFr 
Fords May Has 185 growing days—45 inches of rainfall. | 
Wholesale land is a land of Good Farms—~Good Roads— | ; 
ves, Good Schools—Good Homes—Good People. 
money Maryland is one of the garden spots of the world. 
wavs in Maryland and good farm land is still available 
You. Sent free. Address: Dept. N. Ee eae 
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She Homes 
eof a Nation 
Are Its 


T a farm home which I visited 
recently, I was looking through 
some ‘“‘memory” books that had 

been made by the family. We are all 
familiar with the high school and college 
memory books, but the farm memory book 
was entirely new to me. 

“We have kept these books for a number 
of years,”” my host told me, ‘and we shall 
continue to do so, for they are such good 
record keepers and are the 
source of much pleasure to us 
and our friends.” 

The books were just like the 
college books, containing sheets 
for photographs and loose leaf 
pages for the record of any 
events worthy of recording. 
The first book I was shown con- 
tained the pictures of the small 
house that had been on the 
farm when these people took 
possession. Other pictures 
showed the improvements of 
that year, together with family 
groups and with farm animal 
groups. Each succeeding book 
told the story of the family’s 
growth, the advancement made 
on the farm, the increase in 
stock or the addition of néw 
acres. 

“Nearly every family in- 
cludes one member who has a 
taste for photography,’’ my 
host said, “and we encouraged 
our member to go ahead and 
use her talent. People have 
asked us if these books were 
not expensive. The books cost 
several dollars apiece, and 
@very one who has ever operated a camera 
knows that this work takes time and 
money, but we have managed 40 nicely that 
we have prepared a complete history of 
our farm at almost no expense. 

“As you know, farm pictures sell, and 
many of the better pictures in our bopks 
have appeared in magazines. In fact, our 
first expense was covered by a prize received 
for a picture of cattle grazing near our 
ereek.. Now we make farm pictures a study 
and our books go on at no cost to us, because 
a picture that is good enough,to record our 
farm history is nearly always a fit-in in 
some magazine or newspaper. 

“Some farmers take great pride in 
beautifying a farm; you can see what we 
have done along this line. The tiny vines 
and shrubs that appear in some of the 
former pictures are scarcely recognized as 
the same vines a few years later; the 
trees that were planted and the or- 
chards that were set out show what a 
few years”growth can do for the good 
‘of the owner. 

“Tt is an interesting thing to look 
back over the pictures of stock. One 
ean note from the pictures of our farm 
animals the year I was converted to a 
different breed of hogs and the result 
of the change. One can see by the 


the national colors. 
ruffles of red, white and blue paper. 
of the same paper and small flags. 


recorded pictures what the woodlot has 
meant to the farm. Apparently there are 
today as many trees as there were when we 
took over the farm, but when you consider 
that each year a huge wood-pile has been 
cut from this same lot, you are convinced 
that you can burn your wood and still 


the sandwich basket is a paper plate 


have some. The pictureyof our firsé farm 
machinery is an interesting one when you 
turn the pages of the last book and see the 
equipment we now use. 


“Of course, the growth of the family | 


will stand out first in ‘everybody’s mind. 
Families often have such a record, but 
records of farm scenes are rarer. 

“On the record pages we keep an interest- 
ing account of farm happenings. We can, 
by going back over the pages of the books, 
find out the price of cattle in such a month 
and in such a year; we can tell the years 
oats did well and when corn went big; we 
are reminded by the recorded statements 
of the changes in the pastorate of our coun- 
try church; of the change in the teaching 
force of our school; of the time when we 
paid the last of the mortgage and the date 
when we bought our first ‘flivver.’ It all 


Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Belov’d by heaven o’er all the world beside: 


His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
J. Montgomery. 


By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


Courtesy of Mfg. Co. 
The decorations shown above are made of crépe paper in 
The table runners are of white with 
The centerpiece is made 
The foundation of 


makes interesting history and th 

children will cherish the records whey 

some of us are gone. Today, absent 
members of the family are sent duplicatg 
pictures and when they come home the 
farm memory books receive much ext 
handling. 

“Advise your farm friends to start 
memory books; let them learn to take 
worth-while pictures; pictures that can be 
sold to offset the expense of 
their books and that will tell t 
future generations the aimsand 
ambitions and the accomplish: 
ments of their forefathers.” 


Neglecting the Best 
Crop 


“ AMERICA needs more an- 

cestral homes, more 
riveting of families to a com- 
mon spot; we shall have a 
better country, a finer patriot. 
ism and a higher sense of 
responsibility when we have 
formed the habit in Amefica 
of clinging through many 
generations to the same spot 
of land. The city may be well 
enough as a place to be young 
in, but not for the years of 
wisdom that should come with 
the mellowing of age.” 

In their anxiety to pay off 
the mortgage or to buy more 
land-or build another barn or 
silo, many a farmer and his 
wife lose sight of the only farm 
product that is of lasting 
benefit to them—the boys and girls. By the 
time the desired end for which the parents 
have toiled is attained, the boys and gitls 
have become men and women. And Te 
membering the long hours of toil that 
they endured, practically without remuner- 
ation and the absence of any 
for recreation and amusement, these young 
people have rebelled against their 
of living and have gone to the towns 
cities. Here they find wages better, hours 
shorter, companionship and recreation more 
accessible. 

With the increasing shortage of farm 
labor and the necessity for gréater produc: 
tion, it behooves every farmer and his wife 
to take stock of the equipment of fam 
and home, in order to lighten the toil and 
shorten the hours of are 
driving the young people from te " 

“While the modern rural home may 
cost more than the average grep 
feels that he can afford, yet he eam 
afford to lose his boys and iif 
when he needs them most. | An 
improving the home and living o% 
ditions will tend to keep 
le on the farm, no 
afford to neglect the home and . 
manner of living and thus 
farm’s best asset. 
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her child’s hair healthy— 


Keeping your 


child’s hair 
beautiful 


What a mother can do to keep 


fne, soft and silky— bright, 
fresh-looking and luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child’s hair depends 

upon you, upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 

regular washing to keep it beautiful, their 
ne, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

hat is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and 
it does not dry the scalp or make the -hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


., f your child’s hair is too oily, or too dry; 
It is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy; if the strands cling together, and 
It feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch; 
ot if dandruff is accumulating, it is all due 

W improper shampooing. 
ou will be delighted to see how easy it is 


to keep your child’s hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup.or glass with a little warm water is suffi- 
cient to cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief 
causes of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much hicher and 
heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and healthy, the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


fied 


OFF. 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 


MULSIFIED 


COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO | 


| MULSIFIED’ 
COCOANUT 
SHAMP00 
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Follow a simple CerTo recipe 

and you will make perfect jam or jelly 
with any fruit, even with fruits that 
¥ never would “jell.” Cerro, the actual 
“jell” property of fruit, is the reason. 
 CERTO contains no gelatine nor pre- 
b> servative. The CERTO process never 
fails. Only one minute's boiling re- 
ired—this saves color, fragrance and 
flavor; no fruit boiled 
se jar wi TO is less 

by old t 


CERTO 


(Surgell) 
Certo is sold by grocers everywhere, or sent 
postpaid for 35 cents. Complete Recipe Book 
wrapped with every bottle. 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
Douglas Packing Co., 
Inc. 
Pectin Sales €o., Ine. 
1028 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with Recipe Book 
to Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., 
Try * Recipe for Strawberry, Blackberry, 
or Jam 
For this jam it is necessary that each 
berry be broken up. Therefore, crush 
about 2. quarts ripe berries in separate 
rtions, so that each berry is mashed. 
his allows fruit to quickly absorb the 
sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 
level cups. (2 lbs.) crushed berries 
into large kettle, add 7 level cups 
(3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and stir constantly be- 
fore and while boiling. Boil hard 
for one full minute, remove from 
fire and stir in_% bottle (scant 
% cup) Certo. From time jam is 
taken off fire allow to stand not 
over 5 minutes, by the clock, be- 
fore pouring. In the meantime 
skim, and stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in 
open glasses, paraffin at once. If 
in jars seal at once and invert for 
10 min. to sterilize tops. 
Try the ‘Pineapple and Strawberry” 
recipe, page 6 of Recipe Book. 


publi 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer will safely and 

surely bring back the original dark color 

of your hair. You are only as old as you 

look. Use Q-ban Hair Color Restorer (not 

adye.) Atall good drug stores, 75 cents. 
of seven Q-bans sent free. 


THE HESSIG-ELLIS CHEMISTS 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Agents: Quick Profits 


Get started at once selling this wonderful 
Perfection Pie Filling. Makes the most 
delicious home made tasty pies ever—in just 
ajiffy. No eggs, no milk, no butter needed. 
Everything in the Filling. Just add water. 
then bake. Perfection is always ready and 
never fails to delight. 


Work Spare Time or Full 


Sell to housewives, restaurants, bakeries, 
keepers, etc. Everybody buys 

Perfection. A trial order means a 

steady customer. Putupinfourvarieties, Lem- 

on, Cocoanut, Chocolate and Boston Cream. 

i pac »makesfrom5to6 pies. Notsold 

in stores. rite for money-making proposition, 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS €0., 8632, American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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O obtain the largest possible amount 

of jelly from fruit with the use of the 

smallest possible amount of sugar, 
follow these directions: If a good jelly- 
making fruit, such as quince, green grapes, 
tart and partly ripe apples, crabapples or 
cranberries, is being used, make a second 
extraction from the fruit. That is, take the 
pulp from the jelly bag, add one cupful of 
water to each pound of pulp, cook twenty 
minutes, and drip a second time, using 
some pressure at the last. Second-extraction 
jellies are likely to be somewhat different in 
flavor from the first, and it is an excellent 
plan to combine two kinds of fruit juice 
before sweetening. 

When fruit is cheap and sugar expensive, 
jellies may be made to advantage with one- 
half as much sweetening as usual, that is, 
with one-half cupful of sugar to one cupful 
of juice. The yield of jelly will be less, for 
one cupful of good juice plus one cupful 
of sugar should make about one and one- 
half cupfuls of jelly, whereas one-half cup- 
ful of sugar plus one cupful of juice makes 
between one-half and three-fourths of a 
cupful of jelly. 

One-half of the sweetening may he 
glucose sirup, light-colored corn sirup, 
honey, or sorghum sirup. If the other half 
is granulated sugar, there will be little 
noticeable difference in sweetness. The 
juice of grapes combined with glucose or 
corn sirup will make a good jelly even when 
no sugar is used. 

Recipes which include a commercial 
pectin require more sugar than is used in 


the long boiling Beg of jelly making. 
When pectin is added, the “jelly” stage 1s 
reached with a much shorter period of 


cooking and the fruit juices are not boiled 
away. 

Mint jelly—which is so nice to serve with 
meat—is made with apple juice, using a 


INT and cucumber sandwiches are re- 

freshing in hot weather. To make, 
dip thin slices of cucumber in French 
dressing. Place these on slices of buttered 
rw 8 and sprinkle with chopped fresh mint 
eaves. 


Onion sandwiches are liked by many. 
Chop a Spanish onion very fine, put in a 
napkin and wring hard, mix with two hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine, add mayonnaise 
and spread on thin slices of bread and 
butter. 


Marshmallow and raisin sandwiches are . 
served with hot or iced tea. They require 
one-half cupful of marshmallow cream and 
one-half cupful each of raisins and nuts, 
finely chopped. Mix the ingredients to- 
gether and spread between crackers or thin 
slices of buttered bread. 


Savory filling requires one cupful of 
cheese which has been put through a meat- 
chopper, three-quarters of a cupful of finely 
chopped nuts, one sweet pepper or one 
pimento, also chopped. Moisten 
mayonnaise or a thick boiled salad dressing 
and put between lightly buttered slices of 
graham or white bread.: 


Soup beans can be made into an ap- 
petiing sandwich filling, thus: Cook one 
pint of white soup beans until done, then 
drain, and mash fine. Add three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, three table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped onions, three 
hard boiled eggs, also finely 
Season well with salt and pepper and beat 


Sandwiches and Sandwich Fillings 


handful of fresh mint leaves and stalkgg 
eight cupfuls of apple juice; add sugargg 
proceed as usual. When the jelly stagey 
reached, take out the mint leaves, agig 
very small quantity of green vegetahh 
coloring, mix, then pour into glasses aaj 
seal with paraffin. 


Jelly resembling that made of grapes gy 
be made by using equal parts of bluebery 
juice and the juice of sour apples. Progead 
as in making other jellies. The apple juiee 
provides the necessary pectin and improve 
the flavor. 


Green fox-grape jelly has a fine wif 
flavor which is very appetizing when eate, 
with game, poultry or mutton. To 
pick the grapes from the stems, wash, mash 
and heat slowly. Cook until the juice i 
drawn out, then place the pulp in a flannd 
bag and let it drip. Measure the juice and 
allow an equal amount of sugar. Boil the 
juice for fifteen minutes, add the 
which has been heated in the oven snd ta 
again until it jellies, then skim. Pour the 
jelly into glasses, and when cold cover with 
paraffin. 


Wild cherry jelly has a delightful flavor. 
Use cherries not overripe. Wash and place 
in a preserving kettle with a little water, 
not enough to cover the fruit. Boil covered 
for twenty minutes or until the cherries 
will mash. Remove from fire, mash, and 
pour into a coarse muslin bag. Allow to 
drain over night. In the morning measure 
a pint of sugar for each pint of juice. Heat 
the sugar carefully in an earthen dish ii 
the oven. Stir often to prevent burning. 
Boil the juice ten minutes, skim, add the 
hot sugar and then boil three to five 
minutes longer or until it thickens on 
_—_ when exposed to the air. Pour into 
glasses, seal with paraffin and store in a cod 
dark place. 


to a cream. This makes an appetizing 
filling for sandwiches for supper or to patk 
in the lunch baskets. 


Toasted sandwiches are used as the main 
part of a picnic luncheon or served indoots 
when something hot but simple is d 
for refreshments. Slice white bread and 
butter the slices evenly, then make into 
sandwiches with thin slices of American 
cheese, or sliced dried beef. Place the sand- 
wiches in a wire broiler and toast 
until brown on both sides. Bacon erispedin 
a frying-pan makes toothsome san 


A chicken sandwich filling which is mee 
to use for social affairs is made thus: Ml 
two cupfuls of cooked chicken (chopped @ 
small pieces) with a cupful of chic it 
broth, which has been cooked until ? 
forms a stiff jelly. Season and standin 4 
cool place to harden. When about to servé 
add one cupful of finely chopped res 
and mix well. Spread slices of DI 
lightly with butter, then with mayounal® 
(also lightly) and use the chicken mixta 
for filling. Another way is to remove 
crumbs from the inside of small raised 70 
(round or finger shaped), 
sliced bread and fill with the chicken 5 
ture. If canned chicken is used, ™ ti 
substitute for the broth by erg ho 
bouillon cube with a cupful of 
and a tablespoonful of gelatine. eth 
tine might be added to the chicken DF 
in warm If is a 

uantity of chicken, two OF 
Hoiled (chopped) may be added 
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lothes for Summer Days 


WN attractive style for voile, silk and cot- 
ton crépe, organdy, dimity, Swiss and 
gmilar materials, shows the combination of 
girt No. 4013 and blouse No. 3979. The 
dirt shows the revival of tiers or flounces 
which can be made with straight or pointed 
The points on the sleeves are in 
harmony with the pointed flounces. 
The pretty summer dress in one-piece 
dyle pictured in No. 4410 has sleeves and 
of the waist cut in one portion. The 
hack and front of the dress and the skirt 
form another portion, and the joining of 
these parts forms interesting and becoming 
lines Which are prettily outlined with 
hands of contrasting color. A gingham 


9979. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
inches bust measure. 

4013. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37 
inches waist measure. 

4413, Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

4414. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4398. Little Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

4410, Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
tumber and size of the pattern wanted. 


dress i have bands of the same, cut 
bins. The girdle matches the bands. 
Girls’ dress No. 4413 suggests sports 
styles, and is shown aeeientl plain and 
Siiped ratine. Linen, gingham, Japanese 
ttépe could all be used. 
Japanese crépe in white and blue was 
used for the pretty little dress illustrated in 
ural colored pongee silk, gingham, 
thambray and figured prints. 
Linen, ratine, natural pongee, wool and 
crépe and light-weight serge could 
¥ prettily made up by girls’ dress pattern 


No. 4414. While the dress is cut in one. 


oa insets in the skirt. portion provide a 
ming fulness. The trimming consists 
cross-stitch embroidery. 


The Farm Journal Patterns 
= complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
} Send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
1923 and Summer Catalog, con- 
designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
ind ont 80 embroidery stitches. Please do not 


Pattern 
Wea THE FARM JOURNAL, 
Ashington Square, Phila., Pa. Adb, 
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“Here's what Il weigh 
when I eat these 


KELLOGGS 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ring true with 
every member of the family because they are 
not only delicious in flavor and crispness, but 
because they satisfy hungry appetites. 

It takes more than the annual crop of a 
450-acre farm to supply the raw corn 
in the “million packages a day” made in the 
Kellogg factories. 

And another thing: Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are ready to serve—no bothersome cooking 
and scraping afterwards! 

Kellogg’s are extra delicious with the fam- , 
ily’s favorite stewed fruit, and with bananas - 
or other fresh fruits in season. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are sold only in the RED 

and GREEN package that bears the signature 

of W. K. Kellogg, originator of Corn Flakes. 
None are genuine without it. 


Also makers of Kellogg’s KRUMBLES and Kellogg’s BRAN 


THE 100% INSECT PO 


At Druggists and Grocers 


3c $1.20 10c 
or send $1.00 for special large pack- 
age direct from manufacturer 
Commercial Chemical Co. 


0. BOX 786 


Furniture equipped with 


pomEs of SILENCE HILLS ALE INSECTS 


will not give trouble. Domes of Silence do not get 
out of order—no parts to oil—no wheels to catch. } 


Save Furniture, Floors and Rugs. Send for f: les. Soft 
On sale at Hardware and Department Stores. D ia na end lustrous, for _ 
ve money—buy direct 
10 cents per set P-417 Ya rns —parcel post prepaid. 
13c per ounce 
Money refunded if satisfied 


| 
facts before applying for Patents. Our Patent- NATIONAL SERVICE spares no time, labor or 
Sense gives those facts; free. Write Lacey & Lacey, © expense answering your questions, All are 
655 F St., Washington, D. c. ESTABLISHED 1869. | answered by authorities. 
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Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 


JAR RINGS 


OSE EARS enable you to open sealed fruit 
jars icky no matter how long the pete have 
been sealed, or how tightly the rings may 
You simply pull on the two ase rubbet 
stretches—lets Cc air in—and the caps will easily 
screw off—PRESTO—the biggest improvement 
ever ae cold pack, water bath, steam 
ssure, or hot pack canning at no extra cost. 
Bon’ ’t be content with old-fashioned jar rings any 
longer. If your store doesn’t carry PRESTO Rings 


Send us 3@c for 3 Doz. 


This regular pn a doz. thick 
tings of the finest quality. pon receipt of stamps 
or money order and your r’s name we will 
mail your order postpaid. 
Specify red or white rings—or 
better still, ask your dealer. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


GAS STOVE 


No more sweltering kitch- 
ens al] Summer long—no more 
coal fires all day fost todoa 
little cooking or _—— no 


4 more dirty coal, wood, 
ashes, soot or smoke. No more back beeaklag lifting, 
carrying or chopping. No more smelly oil stoves. 


Does Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 


Here is the amazing new invention. The Oliver Oil-Gas 
Burner—that in one minute, makes your present coal or 
wood range into a real gas stove that turns on and off 
with a valve. Gives much or little heat—like city gas. 


wicker than ever before. Don’t waste fuel and nurse a hot 
re all day just for Rae oy and baking. With this wonder- 
ful invention you simply turn a valve, strike a match, and 
light your fire. In a jiffy the oven is at a fine even tempera- 
ture—any degree you want. Put in your roast or baking— 
= your stew or vegetables. Go away and forget them. 
when they are done, turn the valve—fire is out 
instantly—and you leave your kitchen cool and sweet all 
day long. 
H si Fits 
Burns 95% Air, 5% Oil 
Mr. Oliver’s wonderful invention fits any kind of ome stove 
or range without changes or drilli You set it in your 


firebox in one minute. Presto! You have a stove. 
Absolutely safe, it lasts a lifetime. 


AGE N TS| 30 Days Free Trial 


Bentle 216 in You don’t have satisfied with 


rial Offer. Write at once—don’t de- 
I give Fords to my lay—and you will be in time to receive 
producers. BigSum-} Mr. Oliver’s Special Low Introductory 
starting, Addreseun| Price and 30 Day Free Trial Offer, 
lly, Mr.B.M.| together with his attractive Free 

obligation, send a postcard 
— fore you turn the page kaow the 
g of this amazing 


OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. 
2013-G Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
CANADIAN OFFICES: 2013-G Webster Bldg., TORONTO 


MENDETS-WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
package, Pee to Agents. 


ples 
Bex 310-A, Amsterdam, Y. 
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AM about to ask the girl I love to become 

my wife. Should I buy the engagement 
ring before I ask hér, or wait and talk it 
over with her? Also advise about proper 
settings for such rings and length of the 
engagement. Connecticut Yankee. 


By all means ask the girl if she will marry 
you before you buy the engagement ring. 
If she accepts you, you can then talk about 
the ring. It would be well to ask what her 
preference is also. The young lady might 
like to have her ring set with her birth-stone. 
I fear that a diamond of the size you men- 
tioned would be very small. While a diamond 
is the favorite stone for the purpose, I do not 
advise its purchase except when the circum- 
stances warrant the expense. I have known 
young men to put several hundred dollars into 
an engagement ring, when later on this money 
was sorely needed for eomforts or even for 
necessities for the new home, or could have 
been used to pay a hurse or a doctor's bill. 
However, this is something which you must 
decide for yourself Suppose you send to a 
jeweler for a catalog in which you will find 
rings of various styles and prices. You could 
talk this over with the young lady and tell 
her frankly whether or not you can afford to 
buy a ring set with a diamond. As an engage- 
ment ring is such a personal matter, I consider 
it best in every way to consult the person who 
is to wear it. 

There is a tendency to make engagements 
short nowadays. Very long engagements are 
not advisable, but if you and the girl truly love 
each other the time will not seem long. 


Please tell how to conduct a Backward 
Party and a Left-Handed Party. Julia. 


At a “Backward Party” everything is done 
backwards. The guests come in the back 
door instead of the ffont; those who receive 
say ‘“‘Good-by”’ instead of do you do.” 
In serving refreshments they serve ice-cream 
and cake first, sandwiches last. At a “Left- 
Handed Party”’ insist upon every one using his 
left hand instead of his right and demand a 
forfeit from the person who fails to obey rules. 


Please suggest decorations for a float which 
is to represent our school in a pageant 
during Old Home Week. The Teachers. 


You might call your float ‘‘Education.” 
Have it built on classical lines, with the dome 
top supported by columns. Have a raised 
seat in the center for one of the teachers, 
with steps below upon which the pupils could 
be seated. Cover the float with white muslin 
and decorate’ with laurel wreathing. The 
teacher and children could wear classical 
robes made of white cheese-cloth. 

A globe representing the earth should be 
placed on a stand at the right of the teacher, 
who could sit with the right hand placed upon 
the globe. The pupils should hold in their 
hands symbols of various kinds of knowledge. 
For instance, a scroll might represent writing; 
a book, reading; another child could hold an 
abacus, a contrivance long in use for counting 
and still used by the Chinese. You will find 
the contrivance pictured in any illustrated 
dictionary. A palet would represent painting 
and a trumpet or horn would do for music. 
Any scientific instrument available would do 
for science, While the symbol for medicine 
would be a mortar and pestle. Agriculture 
could be represented by a sheaf of wheat and 
a sickle. An ax and a trowel would do#@for 
building. Represent domestic science by a 
loaf of bread and a piece of knitting. 

If you feel that this is too elaborate, you 
might have a float to represent ‘‘America, 
Yesterday and Today.’’ Use white muslin 
to cover the float and decorate it with Ameri- 
ean flags and the national colors. The teacher 
could be dressed as ‘‘America” and the chil- 
dren divided into groups, one group repre- 
senting Indian days, another group the early 
settlers, while children dressed in Campfire 
Girl or Girl Scout and Boy Scout uniforms 
would represent ‘‘Today.” 


AunT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestion 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will benefit 
the largest number of péople will be given here. 
ee rompt reply, send a stamped, self-addressed 
ope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


ESERVING ' 
ETTLE 


This kettle is made of pure aluminum 
—hard and durable. Colonial panels 
make it extra strong. Handle has rest 
ears. It sells for 75c and more. We 
give it FREE with— 


6-oz. Gr’t Eastern Vanilla......... $0. 

1 Ib. Gr’t Eastern Baking Powder... 

th. Gr’t Eastern Cocoa.......... 

Total—Our regular price $1.40 

Send $1.40 today for these quality products and 
kettle free. If you prefer we will ship C.O.D, 
Your Money Back promptly if you are not 
satisfied. If we ship parcel post you must 
send 25c extra to prepay postage. 


CATALOGUE 

Our new catalogue shows several hundred 
necessary things—all at money saving prices,* 
It explains our famous profit sharing plan. We 
give rebate coupons with every purchase. 

This offer shows how we save you money. 
Send your order today or write for catalogue 
and order when you get it. We have been in 
business for forty years. Our guarantee is 


the most liberal known. WRITE NOW. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 

Great Eastern Coffee & Tea Co, 

801 FJ Franklin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


AD DOLLAR'S WORTH FOR 72 CENTS 


Cost U.S. Govt. $24.50 
You Buy It For $2.0 


Brand new Marching Compass. - 
Solid bronze, with luminous 
dial and jeweled bearings. Fo- 
cusing lens, easy to use. Com- 
lete With instructions, in plush 
case with belt 
loop. Areal bargain. 
in U. S. for $2. 


Famous Mauser 12- $14. 95 


Gauge Shotgun, Bolt 
action 2 shot repeating. Full choke, 2 27-inch Krupp 
steel barrel, pistol grip. Hard shooting, ~— 
and finely balanced. Best value ever 
Send no money; pay postman on delivery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 N South St. (Est. 1913) Boston, Mast 


PAY POSTMAN 
ON DELIVERY plus postage. 
° Money back if Not Satisfied. 
7 CONSUMERS CO., Dept.icN 
1265 Broadway, New York 


HERMOSTATIC CAR 
BURETOR & 


Save up to the fuel. 
} Use gas or kerosene. 
Car motors need 
fans. Ten days’ trial. 1 
Were never defeated in Wy f 
mileage, power 
radiation tests. Agents wanted. 

W. I. SHORT, 3569 Lindell Bivd., 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer and && 
Fall gathering utterflies, in- | 
sects? I of kinds for 


butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, 
16, Ocean Pork, "Calif. 


PATENT 


Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office ae 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, Wagan = 


made from comb: The new way. 
Switches E°Vandervoort, Davenport, 
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i Freckles, Sunburn and Tan 
By the Beauty Editor | 


OSE of Our Folks who wish to use 
ammoniated mercury for freckles will be 
to obtain it in ointment form from any 
gel-stocked drug-store, if you ask for am- 
moniated mercury ointment, U.S. P. Apply 
gamall quantity of the ointment, at night, 
bbing it in quickly, then dust with a good 
powder. If after a few applications the 
should burn and itch, omit the ointment 
for a while and use the talcum powder alone. 
The ointment causes the skin to peel and the 
freckles come off with the peeling of the skin, 
mturning when the new skin is exposed to the 
gn. Other remedies for the removal of 
freckles are buttermilk, applied two or three 
We times a day, or applications of glycerine and 
jmon-juice, equal parts. Still another remedy 
tals for one ounce of lemon-juice and half a 
4 dram each of powdered borax and sugar. Mix 
yell, into a glass jar or bottle and allow 
0 


to stand. for several days; apply-several times 
daily with a camel’s-hair brush. 

a As freckles are likely to follow exposure to 
both wind and sun, it is well to guard against 
must aposure. A broad-brimmed hat will afford 
protection against the sun’s rays, a veil pro- 


fects against both sun and wind. Still an- : ® 
E other method is to apply a good lotion or cream 
and cover this with powder. Even a thin 
You Must Fight 
1. We The same precautions may be used against 
| fan and sunburn. The following lotion is f 
oney. for girl ig tans: 
logue water, One pint; pulverize rax, one- ; " 
en in ounce; lemon-juice (strained), one ounce. Use 
enin Bees lemon-juice (strained), one ounce. Use The film on teeth, or you may suffer 
A remedy recommended for both tan and 
Under old brushing methods, few es- Able authorities proved these methods 
caped tooth troubles. Beautiful teeth were effective. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
= ams, Rub the borax and glycerine | seen less often than now. created, based on modern research. These 
ENTS together, gradually adding the rose and 3 two great film combatants were embodied “ 
ilmond waters, then add the benzoin and mix In fact, tooth troubles constantly in- jn it. 
324.50 wel. Apply night and morning. creased—be¢came alarming in extent. That’s ; 
$2.00 Another lotion for sunburn requires gly- | what led to this new method, which has The name of that tooth paste is Pepso- 
»mpass. etine, one ounce; spirits of camphof, one | brought to millions a new dental era. dent, which leading dentists of some 50 
minous . = boiled aged four ae. Apply nations are advising now. 
5. Fo- several times a day and at night. “4 
a A lotion which is said to whiten the skin Those dingy coats Fights acids too 
th consists of equal parts of spirits of camphor, 
ostpaid Jemon-juice and boiled water. Apply at. That viscous film you feel on teeth is their Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
tight and several times during the day. This'| chief enemy. It clings to teeth, enters crev- of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
ail preparation can be used on the throat and | ices and stays. Food stains, etc., discolor mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 
as well as upon the face. it. Then it forms dingy 
4.95 thing wil bicach thom. Nev is | coats: ‘Tartar is based on It multiplies the starch 
h Krupp to try such a course. The olive-skinned girl film. That’s why teeth Avoid Harmful Grit digestant in the saliva. 
; Bo would present a weird appearance with her | lose luster. That is there to digest 


brunette tinted face and a snow white throat 
amd chest. Dark complexions can not be made 
fair, but the skin may be so treated that it 
will take on the smoothness and clearness of 
texture for which the early Greeks were 
.. Every coloring has its own charm, 

to various tastes. The texture and 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions 


~ Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 
ful scouring. Its polishing 
agent is far softer than enam- 
el. Never use a film combat- 
ant which contains harsh grit. 


starch deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these 
great tooth-protecting 


in it. They, with tartar, are the chief cause agents. That was not done before. 


of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 


Mass. 
“2 wndition of the skin are highly important, for 
95 blonde or brunette. 


Letters wking questions concerning beauty and the |- ®OW traced to film. F or beauty’s sake 
td Besuty Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington _, People who see the Pepecdent, effects will 
age nuite, Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen , 5 ways use it, if only for beauty’s sake. 
isfied. ink, and enclose stamped and addressed Film-coated teeth were almost universal. 
CN tavelope for reply. The ordinary tooth paste could not effec- Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
York tively combat film. So dental science set how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark Fe 
out to find effective film combatants. the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film coats disappear. 
ed Two methods were developed. One acts 
ric CAR: to curdle film, one to remove it, without any This test will be a delightful revelation. 
sre harmful scouring. Cut out the coupon now. 
| _10-Day Tube Free 
is, 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
The New-Day. Dentifrice Dept. 128, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: A scientific film combatant, which Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
yee whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
geanee Now advised by leading dentists the 
Write me Only one tube to a family 
wa. j 
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for $3, then I got orders for other center- 

pieces, and made several scarfs. I also 
made five caps and lace for a table-cloth. I 
crocheted and embroidered whenever I had 
spare time, and made enough money to send 
me to high school. Lily Z., Wisconsin. 


Pearl Sold Walnuts 


We have fifty or more walnut trees on our 
farm, and I made a large sign to attract the 
gaze of the passing motorists. The sign read, 
“Walnuts for Sale.”” I then shelled walnuts 
with a corn-sheller and waited for customers. 
In a short time I was kept busy supplying the 
trade, and at the end of the season had a very 
satisfying amount of money in my pocketbook. 
What I did impressed my father so much that 
next season we expect to go into it in a large 
way. Pearl W., Iowa. 


Wayside Store Paid Well 


I put out a little table with vegetables, and 
home-made jellies and also sold ice-cream 
cones, le’ onade 
and other soft 
drinks. 

Anna S., Penna. 


Leather Belts 
Paid 


I obtained three 
square feet of good 
leather, in a piece 
1x3 feet. This cost 
about $1. Eyelets 
can be used if nec- 
essary and can be 
obtained for about 
twenty-five cents for eight dozen. Sixteen 
rivets can be purchased for about five cents. 
With these materials I can make eight strong 
belts. These belts are either thirty-four or 
thirty-six inches long and from one and one- 
fourth to one and one-half inches wide. The 


| CROCHETED a centerpiece and sold it 


Anna and her store 


YOU! 
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How I Made Money 


By Our Young Folks 


strap should be slightly tapered at one end, and 
marked off an inch from the otherend. Make 
a hole in the center of the line, just marked off 
for the buckle. Then make two holes for the 
rivets and rivet the buckle in its place. Then 
the eyelets have to be attended to. Make as 
many holes as you see fit, and then with the 
aid of a centerpunch and hammer fix eyelets 
in their places. You can easily sell these belts 
for fifty cents each. 

Connecticut. Clarence K. C. 


Mending in Demand 


I had always been taught the importance of 
sewing and mending, and as there was a 
boarding-school near where I lived, I offered 
to sew and darn for the girls. The girls were 
agreeable, and in a short time I had all the 
work I could do. It is not only a pleasant, 
but also a profitable way of earning money. 
Rhode Island. ~ May McC. 


Flowers Sold Well 


I raised sweet peas last year. I bought two 
varieties, so that when one had finished 
blooming the other one was coming on. I 
sold more than 3,000 blossoms from the sweet 
peas. When the sweet peas were over, I sold 
dahlias, hardy phlox and asters. I sold all 
the flowers that I could raise. Some I sold to 
the florist and the rest at private homes. 
Virginia. Gladys M. 


Bait for Fishermen 


I made money by supplying bait for fishermen. 
In the early spring I dug worms, also gathered 
night-walkers and planted them in a large 
box which I had sunk into the ground, within 
two or three inches of the surface. I filled it 
with moist, black, rich dirt. I found that in 
this the bait thrived and I had plenty to supply 
any amount of trade. I then added some 


minnows to my stock and kept them ing 
barrel. I found this business very profi 
New York. Orrin B. 


Tatting and Incubator Care 


I took care of a 200-egg incubator for $y 
week and made two hatches which netted 
$12. I also made $13 making tattingay 
$3.10 making crocheted 
lace and yokes. 


Missouri. Gertrude V. 
Rita Sells Vegetables 


We have a large garden 
and I sell the vegetables 
that we can not use. I got 
my orders every morning 
and then went to the gar- 
den, gathered the vegetables 
and filled the orders at once. 
I earned about $50 in sell- 
ing these vegetables and $5 
by selling honey. 
New York. Rita E. B 


Sereens in Demand 


I noticed that all new 
houses and many old ones at 
needed screens for doors ae 
and windows. I got in — 
touch with a first-class Rita sel 
manufacturer of window vegetables 
and door screens and ar- 
ranged with him to get orders for screens and 
doors, I to pay the wholesale price and sll 
them at retail. I then solicited orders and in 
a shorf time I was able to earn more 
$30. Lintend to do it again this year. 
Illinois. D. B.E. 


Club Work Paid 


I joined the four-H canning club and canned * 


twenty-five pint jars of vegetables and fruit. 
I won three prizes and sold all the canned 
goods I had put up. Pauline S., Maine. 


F alr ly Bewitched—z, Anna Bieond Reed 


“TF WISH she wasn’t coming,”’ said a boy of 
fifteen when he heard the whistle of the 
train his brother had gone to meet. 

“Why Dana, what do you meah?” 

“Mother, city people expect so much. 
There’s nothing here for her to see. The 
leaves hide the hills from our porch in summer. 
There’s nothing for her to do, in a house full 
of boys. We can’t even ride, when every- 
thing’s torn up. I hope Ned is explaining that 
we expect a fine state road soon. We're all so 
busy; it’s the worst time for company.” 

With that, Dana went to help his father 
cultivate and did not appear again until 
supper-time. When he was introduced to his 
cousin and saw a quiet girl in a brown suit 
who lifted pleasant brown eyes to his frankly, 
he no longer wished her away, but he still 
wondered what she would do with herself. 

Next day, Charlotte also wondered that, 
for the family scattered to its work and her 
aunt refused to let her help until she had 
rested a day or two. At the noon hour she 
was in the hammock with a book when Dana 
seated himself on the steps. 

“There’s a Red Admiral!” exclaimed the 
girl. “Do get him for me.” 

The boy looked bewildered until she pointed 
to a clump of zinnias beside the path. Step- 
ping softly he flung his hat over the object 
desired and secured it; then he asked rather 
bluntly, “Are you crazy? I call this plain 
butte 

“Not so plain, by any means,” laughed 
Charlotte and showed him the markings 
which had earned the name. 

That was the beginning of a new departu 
at Sunshine Farm. That very aftern 


Dick was spared from the weeding to trudge 
to the village with the guest, who came back 
with a mysterious jar and a butterfly net. 
On their way they had captured a Mourning 
Cloak and a Tiger Swallowtail. The twelve- 
year-old boy was as enthusiastic as the girl; 
he collected specimens for a few days, but 
soon tired of it. Dana bought them from him 
and started a collection which he meant to 
give to the high school in the fall. Charlotte 
gave him all her duplicates, and he was on the 
watch for something rare for her. At last he 
found it when he was picking blackberries, a 
large and handsome brown specimen which 
he knew he had never seen before. The girl 
had to consult her book and then went into 
ecstasies, for it proved to be Eudamus tityrus. 

manage that,” said Dana. “I'll call 
it Brownie.” 

“It must have been hurt, or you couldn’t 
have caught it,’ said Charlotte, ‘‘for it says 
here that it flies swiftly. You ought to keep 


**No indeed,”’ said the boy gallantly, “I got 
it for you. i 

Dick, who admired his cousin greatly, was 
not to be outdone by his brother. One day 
his mother smiled to hear him say: ‘‘Char- 
lotte, here’s a beautiful worm for you.” Instead 
of shuddering and telling him to take it away, 
as Mrs. Harper expected, the girl received the 
caterpillar on a fan, examined it carefully and 
asked eagerly, ‘‘Where did you find it? hat 
was it eating?”’ 

“It wasn’t eating; it was crawling. What 
do you want to know for?” 

“So I can tell what to feed it. - Let’s fix oe 
a box with netting over it and try it wit 


cabbage and plantain leaves. You're & < 
to bring me this. It ought to make @ 
chrysalis when it spins.” 

Ned had not joined in this craze, but had 
laughed at them all impartially. Yet even 
Ned, one evening, left his favorite seat 
the grape vine to carry a lantern for Charlotte, 
who wished to go into the woods to visit # 
tree which had been smeared with molasses 
to attract moths. ” said 

“The children are fairly bewitched,” 
their mother to a neighbor who came it 
borrow a pattern. Even my you h 
caught the fever. He can’t tell a woe 
from a Viceroy—no one can except Charlo’ 
—but he was disgusted with me when I ' 
an elegant, Nile-green creature buttery, 
he says Luna is a moth. I had to let 
come into the yard for the little chieks, wid 
I don’t allow any one, because he 
that the butterflies wére settling om ne 
tall milkweeds and he must get 
Charlotte. 

“T laughed till I cried yesterday, whem YU 
Marjorie was here playing with him. and 
called out, ‘See that pretty butterfly, 
Henry said, scornfully, ‘Only @ bag 4 
Sulphur’ He is barely*seven, you 
day, as I was coming from the 
he caught hold of my apron, dragged MGT 
tree and told me to look up. 1 © rng 
anything remarkable until a bit of 4 
took wing and sailed off. ‘Thats jo 
tree moth,’ said ag? It on 4 
tree at the time, but I presum 
There’s one advantage; the boys have tous 
out that ‘there’s something interes 
the farm that they never thought @ ee: 
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—and from 
the Orient 
come those 
strange, 
subtle scents which, 
applied discreetly, lend an 
indescribable charm. 


Florient 
(Flowers of the Orient) 


is a favorite among the 
wide variety of 


COLCATES 
Ferfumes 


Florient and other 
favorite flower or exquisite bou- 
quets—are sold in artistic bottles 
or by the ounce at the store 
where you trade. 


Send for the Perfume Test 


Three trial size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a of per- 
fumers’ test strips—full instruc- 
tions for use, and the story ofthe 
famous test—all packed to reach 
you safely~send a two cent 
stamp and your address, 


Write today to Perfume Test 


Dept. 88-P., Colgate & Co., P. O. 
Box 645, City Hall Station, N.Y.C. 


Stings and Bites of 
Insects Cooled and 
Healed by Applying 
Gentle, Antiseptic 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Wi 


Skin Troubles 


th Cuticura 


INENTORS desiring to secure patents should send 


Tour Patent» 


for our free Guide Book ““How to Get 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 


O}our you To train the eyes and hands of 


our young folks. To join: Send a sketch 
the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by July 23. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded each 
month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent prize, 
and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 7, for July, is “‘A Flower.” 
Sketches must be drawn from the actual 
object. Use paper without lines. First make 
the outline, just as carefully as you can. Use 
a hard pencil. After outline is correctly drawn, 
take a soft pencil and shade. See that you 
have contrast. Do not hurry. Take your 


time and do it right. The prize winners of 
Subject No. 5 were: First, Gladys M. Balmer, 


Ohio. Second, J. E. Cramer, Jr., Georgia.’ 


Third, Elihu Dodds, New York. Fourth, 
Walter L. Williams, Michigan. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Oscar Kollon, Minnesota; J. Herbert Krun- 
lage, Louisiana; Victor H. Dorris, Tennessee; 
Rose M. Holetz, Minnesota; Claude Brusseau, 
New Hampshire; Dealda Schult, Iowa; Dickie 
Delph, Kentucky; and Nella Vold, Minnesota. 
Always write E ype name on the back of your 
sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Something To Answer 


35. Earthworms or fish worms do not have 
feet or claws, therefore, how do they dig into 
the ground? 

36. How are earthworms beneficial to the 
soil and plants? 

37. Where do earthworms keep themselves 
during the day? 

38. Are earthworms ‘‘rained down’’? 

39. What kind of food do earthworms eat? 


[These nature study questions will be 
answered next month when a new set will be 
printed. It is not necessary to send us the 
answers, but you should write the answers and 
compare them with those we print.— Editor.] 


Answers To June Questions 


30. No. 

31. The hairy tuft on the breast of the 
gobbler is one way of telling which is the 
gobbler and which is the hen. 4 

32. The body of a duck or goose has a hai 
covering called down. The down and feathers 
are waterproof which prevents the water 
reaching the body and serve practically the 
same purpose for ducks and geese that rain- 
coats 4 for men and women. 

. No. 

34. Caruncles are the small fleshy knots 

found on the heads of turkeys. 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 

dress, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
47,784; 728 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors,’ 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of Thé 
Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, to lend 


a helpt hand, to believe in farming, and ; 


to have a brotherly love for farm boys everywhere. 


* 


To Get The Best Light 


FoR your Coleman Quick- Lite 
Lamp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and real economy. 


Coleman Mantles are full size, ccr- 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are made 
of long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented bottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 


@leman QuicicLite 


Lamps and Lanterns 


—just theright size,shapeandtexture Work 
perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in pro- 
ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
made the Quick-Lite famous. 

Use only the Genuine. Look for the name 
“Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Buy 
them by the package, More then 30.000 
Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantles. 
If yours can’t supply you, order direct from 
nearest office—Dept. FJ67. $1.20 per dozen 


postpaid. 
Made Only by 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Chicago Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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THE 
than any other kid in the country. One day I 


was feeding a young humming-bird sirup from 
a plate and he toppled over in it and was a 
" -’ I took him back to the nest and 
next day he was spick and span clean. I bet 
his mother licked him good for leaving home 
and getting all stuck up. Humming-birds 
have tongues much longer than their bills and 
ean get honey from flowers that a bee can’t 
touch. J.W.H. T., California. 


Bird Club Notes 


learned about the humming-bird, of which 
ifornia claims five hundred varieties. 

Some may think that the food consists of 
nectar from flowers alone, but they eat many 
gnats, flies, mosquitoes, etc., I have watched 
them in the twilight and cool evenings as they 
dart among the trees catching insect food. 

They have a song that is all their own, and 
a friend of theirs soon learns to know it. In 
the springtime when they are mating is when 
their songs are more often heard. 

When mating, the male sits before his lady- 
love and flashes his feathers in such a way 
that they glisten in the sunshine like an 
animated ruby or opal. He will flit before he 
singing his love song as he flies back and fortH, 
up and down. 

When a boy, I knew of more birds’ nests 


Tieerne: are many interesting things to be 
al 


Bird Work for July 


Keep the bird bath filled. In many localities 
where there are no creeks or streams birds fre- 
quently suffer on account of lack of drinking 
and bath facilities. Study the calls and cries 
of the young birds and make a note of when 
our songsters conclude their season of song. 
See if there are any roosts of the grackle, 
red-winged blackbird and tree-swallow in 
your neighborhood. These roosts where the 
birds gather are very interesting to watch. 


Have you tried 
GINGER ALE 


made from 
Hires 5 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT $ 


This discovery enables you to 

make a delicious Ginger Ale at 

f home just as easily and economically 

i as you make Rootbeer from Hires 
| Household Extract. 


XN One package makes 80 glasses. If 
=-\\ your dealer cannot supply you, send 
~j| 25c and we will send postpaid pack- 

age direct, or send $2.80 for carton 
of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
212 S. 24th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Pure, Delicious Beverage, at Small Cost 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER 
Gor maki on 

"9 cinceR are % 
PAD 


VersTatest Oxfo 


Another surprise bargain! Very latest Oxfords, Black or 
Brown, for only $1.98, and pair of good hose FREE with 
each pair ordered! Doesn't seem possible does it? How do 
we doit? And why? That’s what everybody asks! We want 
CE ees at once the names of 10,000 more women 

es on our mailing list. That’s the reason 
why! And every woman or miss who orders 
quickly will sutely receive this surprise bargain 
and every catalog we issue this year. These Ox- 
fords are beauties with durable oak soles, low 
me rubber heels, imitation wing tip and medallion, 
Sand prettily perforated. Sizes 2 1-2 to &— 
black or brown. 


\SEND NO MONEY! 


Just order by letter or postal—don’t send a penny. y, 
Pay postman on arrival, plus few pennies post- 4 
age. The hosecome FREE. You’|l be delighted 
amazed! Ifnot,sendeverything right back 

and we'llrefundevery penny. But hurry— 
ifyoudon’t you may be late. ORDER No, @ 
1259—and state sizeand color. 4 


GORDON BATES CO. 
Dept. 775 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


No. 1259 


Make a list of all the summer resideniaamm 
your farm or home grounds this summep | 
summer resident is a term applied to iam 
which come to us from the South in the spn 
rear their young, and return to the South iy 
the fall. Some of these birds arrive in lat 
February and do not leave before 


Queer Nesting Places 


Birds nest in queer places. Here we haves 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin who built their nest oni 
edge of a noisy steam-shovel. (See arrow.) Tim 
steam-shovel was going backwards and fm 
wards at work all the time the birds gam 
building the nest and while Mrs. Robin gm 
incubating the eggs. The baby robing wag! 


hatched out here and stayed in this nest until 


they were able to The noise and move 
ment of the hig shovel did not seem to bother 
them. Where is the oddest place that you 
have seen a bird build its nest? 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club | 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectit- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
896,547 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, “Send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the elub button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Starving on One-Crop Wheat 


Continued from page 35 


farmed; if wheat is found profitable, wheat 
will be raised. The man whose farm is | 
self-sustaining will be about as independent 
economically as farmers anywhere, but @ 
depend entirely on wheat is as unwise ® 
dependence on cotton alone in the South orm 
Arizopa. A balanced, “safer” system of 
farming will make it possible to raise quite # 
much wheat, if necessary, and a great 

other things besides. 5 

It has often been remarked that, by farming 
on a livestock basis, the plains can be made 
produce more beef in the aggregate than - 
was produced in the palmiest days of 
range. May it not also be possible, by 
anced farming, to raise at the same time, 
lower cost per bushel, more*wheat than can 
be raised by one-crop farming? 

Co-operation plays a most important = 
in the development of this region. : 
operative elevators, co-operative creameries 
and co-operative livestock shipping 
tions are as good examples of practi¢ fs 
erative farm business as can be found “<— 
The success of the entire Wheat Belt: rd 
on a clear realisation of. mutual in 
of the people living in it. 

The New Salem community used pap 
big sign at the railroad station whi¢ 
“We must, all hang together or we 
separately.” 

If the individual farmer, can evr 
greater degree of economic indepen 
being self-sustaining in a large measur’ 


cater 
not a community be more prog pe of 


ing more to its own needs than 

maby wari of the world thousands of miles 
away, which perhaps may, be & phot 

its food supplies more cheaply - 
other source? 
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home of che Liberty Bell. It now stands 
on the first floor of the tower of Inde- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia. Once it 
~ high in the tower and was rung on 
many occasions in the early history of our 
guntry. In those days the city extended 
ls than ten blocks from the Delaware 
River and the Bell could be heard every- 


I: the old City of Brotherly Love is the 


°. Fourth of July is a holiday in re- 
membrance of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence nearly 150 years ago, 
and we have been told the Liberty Bell was 
ning on that day to let 
the people know of the 
iing of the proclama- 
fion declaring the colo- 
nes free and indepen- 
dent states. Fact is, the 
Bell was not rung until 
the eighth day of July, 
when the Declaration 
wasread to a crowd that 
gthered in the yard of 
the State House (as 
Independence Hall was 
then called) to hear it. 

There were the early 
wttlers and merchants, 
and Quakers with their 
broad hats and gra 
mats; Indians wit 
their gay blankets and 
gave faces, and a com- 
pany of soldiers and 
members of the safety 
patrol, and many others, 
illistening to the words 
that would mean so 
much in the years to 
cme. Perhaps ‘some 
boys and girls of that 
day long remembered 
hearing the Bell ring out 
When the reading was 
over, and told about it to 
their children and their 
grandchildren. 

The actual signing of ’ 
the Declaration of Independence was not 
done until the following August, after it had 
been finely printed by hand on parchment, 
when the fifty-six signers wrote their names 
with a quill pen. 

Longefore this first Fourth of July the 
Slate House had only a small bell that rang 
for special occasions and had been brought 
fom England. The Assembly of Penn- 
Wivania decided to have a larger bell, and 
4 quaint letter was sent to their agents in 

nd ordering one at a cost of about 
$500, to have cast on it the words from the 
a. verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
jeus: 
Proclaim Liberty Throughout All the 
land, Unto All the Inhabitants Thereof.” 
were very prophetic words tu have 
Placed on the bell that was to be the symbol 
y to all people. 

i due time the bell arrived on board a 
tip that sailed up the Delaware River to 
the landing at Philadelphia, 171 years ago 

Summer, It was brought ashore and 
and, what seemed a great pity, it 
tracked, Two young men, until then in- 
Spenienced in work of this kind, offered to 
Metast the bell, placing on it the same in- 
‘Mption and also their firm name of Pass 
tow, and the year, 1753, in Roman 

the 3 So it came about that because 
bell cracked, our Liberty Bell 
Made in America” and was the first 
can in the colonies. After it was 
to e Which took some time, as it had 
twice cast, the Bell was hung in the 
that then crowned the State House. 

M the news of the battle of Lexington 


The Liberty Bell 


By Edith W. Pierce 


JULY, 19: 


reached Philadelphia, the Bell called to- 
gether 8,000 people. That was a great 
number for those early days. During the 
Revolutionary War that followed, when the 
British army was about to enter Philadelphia, 
the Bell was taken to a safe hiding place 
miles away inland, to save it from capture. 
On the way, when the horses were straining 
to pull the wagon with the Bell that weighed 
about 2,000 pounds, through the deep mud, 
it fell off. The large crack may have had 
its beginning in that, fall, although it was 
not visible until many years afterward. 

Later, the Bell was brought back and again 

' hung in the tower, and 
it was never rung more 
joyously than when peace 
came by the surrender 
of Cornwallis at York- 
town to ‘‘the armies of 
the United States and of 
France.”’ It rang soon 
afterward to welcome 
George and Martha 
Washington when they 
visited Philadelphia, 
before he became Presi- 
dent, and many occa- 
sions of solemn import 
and of celebration were 
announced by the Bell. 
Its last joyous ringing 
was for the hundredth 
year of Washington’s 
birth, February 22, 1832. 
In two years more it 
tolled to mark the pass- 
ing of our good friend, 
Lafayette. 

While slowly tolling 
for the death of John 
Marshall, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, 
“the Bell, without other 
violence, parted through 
| ‘its great side and was 
silent thenceforth for- 
ever.” Just fifty-nine 
years to a day had gone 
by since it rang for the 
first public reading of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

For ten years there is no record of the 
Bell that had become silent. It was taken 
down from the tower and a new hell hung 
in its place. But finally it was found among 
rubbish and carefully cleaned and placed 
on exhibition in the room in Independence 
Hall where the Declaration had been signed, 
and was viewed by thousands of people who 
came to the Centennial in Philadelphia in 
1876. That was a celebration of the hun- 
dredth year of American independence, and 
it is planned to hold another celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth year in 1926, 
when the Bell will be the center of interest. 

The illustration of the Bell was made 
from where it now stands in Independence 
Hall, showing the great crack in its side, 
and a piece of the original black walnut 
beam from which it hung in the tower, 
and this story is written not far from the 
Hall itself. 

The Bell has gone on far journeys. First, to 


‘New Orleans about thirty-seven years ago. 


A welliag in high life 


45 
Later, it was sent to the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, and to San Francisco in 1915 to 
the exposition in honor of the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

Many ne people who have visited this 
country have paid their respects to the 
Liberty Bell. Every girl and boy who comes 
to Philadelphia should see it and remember 
that it had an important part in our 
country’s beginning, even though it can no 
longer send forth its ringing voice. We feel 
there is a spirit within it that whispers to 
each one tolive a true and nobly patriotic life. 


Free Silo Plans 


2 pee can get free silo plans with bill of 
material, from the Division of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Below is a list of 
the plans you can get. Study the table in 
the June Farm Journal to find out the size 
needed, then write the above address: for 
the plan you want. Give the subject num- 
ber and serial number, and the height and 
diameter wanted. 


Monolithic Concrete Silos 


In writing for these plans mention subject 
686, B-1, serial number 657-8. The follow- 
ing sizes are available: 

10 ft. diam. 20, 22, 24! 26, 28, 30 ft. high 


12 ft. .24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 ft. high 

14 ft. “ 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 ft. high 
15 ft. “ 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 ft. high 
16 ft. “ 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 ft. high 
18 ft. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 ft. high 


Modified Wiseonsin Wood Silos 


Subject number 686, B-2, serial number 
670. The following sizes are available: 
12 ft. diam, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 ft. high 


14 ft. 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 ft. high 
15 ft. “ 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 ft. high 
16 ft. “ 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 ft. high 
183i * 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 ft. high 
20 ft. “ 50 ft. high 
Wood Stave Silos 


Subject number 686, B-2, serial number 
729. The following sizes are available: 

10 ft. diam. 20, 22, 24, 26 ft. high 

12 ft. “ 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 ft. high 

14ft. “ 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 ft. high 


15 ft. “ 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 ft. high 
16 ft. “ 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 ft. high 
18 ft. ‘ 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 ft. high 


Wood Hoop Silos 
Subject number 686, B-2, serial number 
921. The following sizes are available: 
10 ft. diam, 20, 22, 24, 26 ft. high 


12 ft. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 ft. high 
14 ft. “ 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 ft. high 
15 ft. “ 30, 32, 34, 36 ft. high 

16 ft. ‘ 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 ft. high 
18 ft. “ 36, 38, 40 ft. high 


Safety First or Never 


HILE so much is being said about 

safety rules for factories, mines, street 
crossings in the cities, on children’s play- 
grounds, etc., why isn’t it a good time for 
farmers to consider accident prevention? 

Every summer the newspapers report 
accidents caused by farm machinery which 
has struck stumps or boulders in fields ‘that 
are being plowed, or cultivated, or cropped. 
A farmer living near me almost lost a leg 
when his mower guards caught on a low, 
hidden stump in the grass. An artery was 
severed and he had a narrow escape. 

Of course, the stump should have been 
marked in the early spring before the grass 
became high enough to hide it. Better 
still, it should have been blasted out and 
got rid of forever. ; 

Last summer an elderly man was killed 
by being thrown off his binder against a 
transmission chain which caught. his cloth- 
ing and drew him into the machine. The 
accident was caused by a boulder against 
which the hinder struck. After the accident 
the field was cleared of stones. F. A. H. 
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Death to Flies 


N° poisons to harm children and 
pets. No sticky messes. Just put 
a teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG intoa 
folded sheet of paper and blow it into 
the air. Keep windows and doors 
closed twenty minutes. Then you will 


find all flies dead or dying. ‘In the kitchen 
use BLACK FLAG nightly before locking up. 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


BLACK FLAG is cheap, 
quick, safe and absolutely 
deadly to ants, fleas, mos- 
quitoes,waterbugs, roaches, 
bedbugs, and lice. They 
breathe it and die. Non- 
poisonous to human beings 
and animals. 

Ask your druggist, grocer, 
an hardware dealer or depart- 
FLAG ment store for BLACK 

FLAGandlookforthesealed 

glass bottle with the red- 
dene and-yellow wrapper and 
black flag trademark. Three 
sizes—15c, 40c, 75¢ (except 
west of Denver,Col.,, Canada 
and foreign countries). Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 

Black Flag, 

Smallwood and E. 


le Sts. 
Baltimore, Ma. 


BLACK 


Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 88&c Postpaid; 3 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. Every 
M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘‘How to use a 


-"” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


CLIMAX TROMBONE 
OUTFIT $5.25 Down-‘hen 


only $5 per month for six months! 
Climax eemmenet perfect slide action; 
EASY BLOWING; handsomely engraved 


nel-lined Keratol case; professional 
mouthpiece, lyre, mute; self-instructor- 
Money-back rantee! ORDER NOW! 
For sale by your Music Merchant. 


LYON & HEALY, 65-94 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


lamps, horns, equi 
tite for our marvelous prices and terms. 


rom 
famous Ranger bicycles. 


44 Styles, colo 
Ra ty! 
xp at 


Potvereg free on approval, e prepaid, 
‘actory Prices. You can easily Save $10 to $25, f 
]QMonths to if desired. Parents A/A 
often advance first y, 
smal] payments. 


deposit. Boys can earn 


the (hear Vactuphone 


New invention, resultin { from radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE Mfi.Ca Box 217-A Reading Mass. 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 
cle at little cost, Send postcard for 
Free Literature and S$ Low Prices? 
SHAW MFG.CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 


Railway Mail Clerk $133 month. Appoint- 
ments every state, Government Service. Age 
18-35. Common education. Vacations, Hotel 
allowance. Prepare at home for examinations. 
Specimen questions FREE. 
Columb institute; M-2, Columbus, O. 


ed on ial payment 
ks, yrights, etc. 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Sweet Clover for Pasture 


AM going to purchase more cows and 

have not enough pasture for them. 

Would like to know what will be the 
best to do for a pasture to use next summer. 
I have a field adjoining my pasture which is 
in corn now. Some of the corn is very 
good and the center of the field is not much 
good. This is the field I have in mind for 
a pasture. Also I have a hay-field which 
has stood for nine years. It is getting poor 
now, but I don’t feel that I can spare it till 
after next year’s crop. Is there anything I 
can plant in with it to help the hay-field for 
next season, without having to turn it under? 

E. A. Belleville. 


Your best chance for extending your pasture 
area for next summer would be to sow white 
sweet clover in your corn as soon as the corn 
is laid by. If the corn is standing up well, 
this should not be difficult to do. If you can 
get scarified seed and get it inoculated, using 
about ten pounds to the acre, it will make a 
few inches of growth this fall and next vear 
ought to give you a lot of good pasture. While 
we think.this your best chance, there is a 
possibility that the clover will not make a good 
stand because of the shading of the corn. If 
that happens, and early next spring it looks 
as if the clover won't be worth while, sow 
early in the spring a mixture consisting of 
about one bushel of wheat, one-half bushel of 
rye, and one-half bushel of oats to the acre. 
This will give you a lot of good pasture—at 
least during the first half of the summer, and 
by that time you can turn in on your hay- 
field, for you will have the hay out of the way. 
We hardly know what to suggest to help the 
old hay-field. If there is much of a stand of 
grass on it, fertilize it. The way to do this 
would be to put on about 150 pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre this fall and then, early 
in the spring before growth gets started, put 
about fifty pounds of nitrate of soda on it. 
This will probably add quite a bit to the 
yield. It would hardly be practicable to sow 
anything else on the grass now, that is, any 
other kind of seeds, for increasing the yield 
next year. ‘ 


Home-Made Oven 


How can I make a- home-made oven? 
Manuel G. Martiner. 
Lay a large barrel on its side, with wet 
clay well rammed, and heaped up so as to be 
at least two feet thick 


top of the stove-pipe with a tile or bricks 
Make a sort of wooden door, covered with tin 
or sheet iron, and prop this up against the 
open end of the oven. The oven can, of 


course, be reheated by building a fire in 4 


whenever you want to bake. 


Killing Dogwood Sprouts 
Please tell me how to kill dogwood sprouts, 
F. D. 8. 


The way to kill sprouts of any kind igip@ 


keep them cut off at the surface of the ground, 


if possible a little below it. First cutting’ 


should be not later than July, and all growth 
after that prevented so far as practicable, 


Origin of Labor Day 


Be kind enough to tell us the origin ‘of 


Labor Day. R. D. R. 


Observance of the day had its origin ina 
parade of the Knights of Labor, which was a4 
feature of its annual convention, in New York, 
September 5, 1882. A year later the parade 
was held on the first Monday in September, 
and in 1884, the Knights of Labor fixed this 
as the date of an annual Labor Day parade, 
and began a campaign to have the day deelared 
a legal holiday. This was done by. the Legis 
lature of Colorado in 1887, and other states 
followed from time to time, until the date is 
now observed in all the United States, except 
in New Mexico and the District of Columbia: 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Stocks and Bonds as Personal 
Property 


Does the term “personal property” used if 
a will include stocks and bonds? 

Pennsylvania. M. D. 

Yes; the term “personal property” includes 
all kinds of property other than land, am 
such things as are attached to the land so a8 
to become a part of it, such as trees 
buildings. 


Liability of Wife’s Property , 
for Husband’s Debts 


May a wife’s property be levied onand sold 
for her husband’s debts where the husband 
has no property of his own? 
Pennsylvania. E. B. 
No. Married women in Pennsylvania, 
elsewhere in the United States, are now per 
mitted by law to own property entirely free 
from their husband’s control, and_ without 
liability to its bemg 
taken for his debts 


everywhere. The head 
of the barrel is left 
open. Set some boards 
on either side of this 
open head, so as tg 
hold the clay. There 
must be a short stove- 
pipe, or something of 
the sort, running up 
through the clay at the 
back; of course there 
must be a hole cut 
through the staves of 
the barrel, connecting 
to this pipe. Build a 
fire in the barrel, and 
keep it going for some 
hours, until the staves 
are -burned away 
and the surrounding 
clay baked hard. Then 
rake out the embers 
and ashes, put in your 
bread, and cover the 


The husband is not 
allowed to, convey 
property to his wife, 
however, 80 as 

fraud his creditors 
whom he has preé- 
viously become 1° 
debted, and such col- 
veyances may be # 
aside at the instance 
of the creditors. 


Is a cash payment 
necessary to make al 


‘‘What is your nationality?” asked the option on real estate 

doctor, examining the recruit. valid 

“‘Durned if I know Doc, but I think 
my father was a Democrat” 


under the law 

0 Pennsylvania? 
Subscriber, Flore 
No cash payment 


What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied bya 
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to make the option valid, but it is 
that some consideration for the THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
ion be either paid or agreed to be paid. . SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 
° ° WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE- LONG LINES OF THE 
Right of Way in Favor of Public AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
rs 
of Where the public have used a right of way \ o 
get A’s property with his for a 
Li period of thirty years, may they now pave The _lWonriiwes? y 
ihis right of way and construct a sidewalk 
No title to the right of way accrues to the WE 
public no matter how long it has been used, \ THE MOUNTAIN OF Co. 
gmer’s consent, unless it can be proved that ‘ ' “CO, ‘ oa THe 
the owner has dedicated the right of way to AND, 
the public and it has been accepted by the \ filayaean 861 
bricks! blic by the public is ISOUTHWESTERN 
vith tin sufficient to show suc acceptance } (peu TEL.Co. 
the Divorce on Ground of Insanity | TEL 
(an a husband obtain a divorce from his 
wife on the ground or she has been insane 
for two years or more 
New Jersey. Subscriber. 
routs, Insanity of one of the parties to a marriage 
Si wthe time of the marriage ceremony is a 
d is tea d for divorce, for the reason that the 
vround did not have sufficient mind to under- 
cutting dand what he or she was doing and the nature 


the act. But insanity which does not 
oom im until after the marriage has been cele- 
ated is not a ground for divorce in New 
Issey or in any other state in the Union. 
insanity is a form of disease, and it would be 


; United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over three million square 


hie wite singly ae miles of territory—a people whose daily commercial trans- 
in oe ie aricken with disease, whether physical actions and social interests are as wide-spread as our 
an 7 boundaries. Only a unified telephone service, covering 
parade * Q . the whole country, can serve our needs. 
ed thi Veterinary Such a in turn, requires a national organization 
’ 
facie Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander -with uniform policies and opefating methods; and also 
eee Turpentine Didn’t Cure the Sheep in each community a local organization with full authority 
date ly sheep have discharge from the nostrils and responsibility for the problems of that community. 
lumbia. peeve them turpentine in corn, but it did Such a service is the service of the Bell System. Two 
nm good. Please tell me something that eee,’ 
vil help them. L. B.C. hundred and fifty thousand employees and approximately 
Sheep are subject to catarrh when exposed six thousand local operating units cover the length and 
breadth of the land. Uniting these community organiza- 
rton my also be caused by foul air in a dirty, tions are the Associated Companies of the Bell System, 


badly ventilated stable or by presence of 
al gi-fly grubs (larve) in the upper air passages 
, and sinuses of the head. There is no certain 
mmedy for the grubs. So far as possible 


each responsible for service in its territory. 
Linking together the Associated Companies is the 


: woid or remove causes mentioned. Syringing . 
with a tepid | to 1,000 solution of American T’elephone and Telegraph Company. It operates 
Dd eel helps, as does smearing a little pine the long distance lines, develops nation-wide policies, stand- 
on the nose several times week. roviae 
neludes dean, di® beds for sheep. Have them take ards of practice and equipment for the improvement of 
nd, an fitdoor exercise every day, and keep their the service and for the benefit of all. : 
d so as bowels active by feeding clover or alfalfa hay, 
sad hols or silage and wheat bran in addition to In this commonwealth of service the best interests of the 
nation and the community are equally served. 
Thave a horse about nine years old. He 
nd sold feehs about 1,500 pounds and has a side- oes * BELL SYSTEM” 
usband They: Save been AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
for a year, but now the horse is ' 
7B. lame. L. M., New Jersey. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES . 
e-bone, which is ossification or changing 
nia, a8 Whone of the lateral cartilages of the foot. we eo One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
7 et - not be removed, but the lameness may he toward Better Service 
without smith tnuse D 5 C 0 
p the ball of the hoof thin just 
compresses, or felt upon the hoof-ben 
leer whic ster the hoot COMPOUND | SHOE BOIL, caPPED 
of mercury and. powdered can- 
oe pitides and three ounces of lard. Rub it in YMP TOMS \ SORB INE 
Teh minutes. Tie the horse up short. AB 
ch con blister off in forty-eight hours and NEGLECT EAV TPADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
be set he a little lard daily. Blister only will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
nstance intervals at @ time. Repeat the blistering at | Will Ruin ; Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or ‘saree weeks. Your Horse or the hair, and horse can be worked. 
ve two cows which are kept in a corral $1.00 Box sufficient } 
afflicted? 
t they have grown very long, so that H E AV E Ss large Cost $2.59. 
Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Bersted that thoy | WANTED& booklet ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. In powder form. 
estate ihe they should be cut off. Is | MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, Most for cost 5 
e law € proper treatment, and how is it : ‘ . NEWTON'S 
h best 
ia? ogi P A EN Trade. Cattle and Hoss. 
‘lorvid of the hoofs is the correct treat- Copyrights Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
ment is tons such as you describe. In | Beale & Park Conditioner. At dealers’ oF 
Mtodicall would be well to rasp the hoofs | gote Member 806 F Street - W, DC by parcel a. 
to prevent them from growing | Richard G. Park, Jr. 16 S. Broad Street, ja, Pa. THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 
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St happens when motoring / 


Constant driving stiffens neck, 
back or shoulder muscles! Car ad- 
justments bruise the fingers. A 
can opener cuts the hand! Insects 
bite and sting! 

First aid with Absorbine, Jr. 
combines, treatment, e 
soothing, ng properties of a 
liniment with the cleansing prop- 
erty of an antiseptic. 

Where congestion or inflamma- 
tion is accompanied by a break of 
the skin, this dual property of 
Absorbine, Jr. is invaluable. An 
application of a few drops usu- 

y su: ; 

Absorbine, Jr. is of clean, pleasant 
emergencies that nm to spoil the 
trip. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle 10¢., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 

293 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbi neJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRACE MARR OFF 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAO- PADS 
: are different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators "RB 
made self-adhesive pur- 5 
peony to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached —cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or press against 
3 the pubie bone. Thousands 
Reduced Fac-Simile hindrance from work —most 
Gold Medal obstinate cases conquered. Srand Prix. 
Soft as veivet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely E 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rs il read Dial nickel 
bridge movement. 


Chain fetest pattern gold filled 
t “lapel style. Lin 
FREE! ited offer, order today! 


1s 21 jewel adjusted watch with 
Filed Case at big profit. 


pUNIVERSAL JEWELRY CO. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMME 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
492 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ul. St., Indianapolis 
NATIONAL SERVICE is at your service any time 
and as often as needed, and it’s prompt—there 
are no long delays. 
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out long and eurling up. At the present st: 
it will necessary to restrain the cows in 
stocks or in a dehorning chute and then cut off 
the projecting parts of the hoof with a bone- 
saw or a wide chisel or mortising iron. Care 
must be taken not to cut into the sensitive 
tissues of the foot. .The rasp may be used 
to remove rough points after the cutting has 


been done. 
Cow That Has Fits 


I have a cow, four years old, that gets fits. 
She falls down, then after a few minutes 
gets up and seems all right. She has a good 
appetite and is in good flesh. She gives 
sixteen quarts of milk. What would you 
advise? R. D. B., New Jersey. 


The cow evidently has epileptic fits and the 
disease is incurable, the brain or heart being 
affected. We would advise you to fit her for 
the butcher as soon as the milk flow dries off 
or is unprofitable. 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M.D. 


Mrs. C. H., Minn.: The sharp shooting 
pains in the thighs may be due to many 
eauses, among which are neuritis, rheumatism, 
overwork, etc. If you are well in every other 
way and the pains are not severe, they may 
disappear without any treatment except pos- 
sibly rubbing on some good stimulating lini- 
ment. 


Mrs. A. A., N. Y.: Neurasthenia and 
melancholia need careful attention. Some of 
the combinations of gland extracts in proper 
doses often relieve. It is absolutely necessary 
that the physician who prescribes should know 
all about other factors in your physical make- 
up; therefore, you should have a thorough 
examination, including blood, blood pressure 
and urine. 


A. R.: Pimples (acne) are hard to cure 
except by very persistent regulation of the 
diet and correction of any other disturbance. 
The treatment for ordinary cases has been 
given several times in The Farm Journal. As 
an internal remedy, combined with a plain 
diet and exercise in the open air, I would 
suggest tablets called ‘“‘Acne,’’ one tablet after 
each meal and on retiring. Disorders of 
menstruation may easily cause acne to become 
worse. Do not use anything in the eyes unless 
recommended by a physician. 


J. T. D., O.: For burning urine first find 
out if the urine when passed is excessively acid 
or aklaline in reaction. If too strongly acid 
take one tablet Cystitis for acid urine, with a 
good drink of water once in four hours until 
relieved. If alkaline take same doses of 
tablets Cystitis for alkaline urine. Better 
still, consult a doctor and have urine examined 
and follow the doctor's advice. To stop the 
flow of blood from a wound apply pressure 
above the wound if arterial blood, and below 
if venous blood. Bind up with a compress of 
sterile gauze and call a physician if hemorrhage 


persists. i 


Mrs. J. M. K., Wash.: The so-called dan- 
druff on the eyelashes and eyebrows is not duc 
to granulated lids. It is either some form of 
eczema or pityriasis. The treatment consists 
in applying something containing resorcin or 
salicylic acid in proper proportions. Where 
there is no tuberculosis present, pains in the 
chest may be due to various causes. Bad 
teeth are not usually the cause, but might be. 
As to having certain teeth extracted, this 
should be left to the judgment of your dentist, 
after an X-ray photograph has been made. 
The eruptions on your children should be seen 
by a local physician who will advise. 


Son: “Pop, can I ask just one more 

question?” 

Father: ‘What is it, my son?” 

Son: ‘‘Who’s gonna’ preach for th’ 
last man’s funeral?” 


“EASY NOW TO RID 


YOUR PLACE OF FL 


Widely Known Scientist 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are one of the most dangerougam 
annoying things with which the forme 
tocontend. Now, through the discover 
R. Alexander, widely known scientist 
can rid your house and barns and livesian 
of these pests almost instantly, and with 
trouble at all. This discovery is in thefom 
of an organic chemical that is fatal to fim 
and similar pests, such as chiggers, manque 
toes and moths. 


This new discovery, which is called Alexanders 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies ike 
magic, farm animals and humon Bel are not af 
fected by it at all. In addition to killing they 
insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flees will 
not come near stock or buildings where Rid-O4 
has been used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly val 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that fia 
do untold harm to these animals, 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discoyay 
will rid your house, barns and live stock of them 
pests that he offers to send a $3.00 supply for only 
$1.25 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does a 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing, 

SEND NO MONEY— just your name and addres, 
and this introductory offer will be mailed at once. 


Alexander Laboratories, 
1576 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


“| Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN and MEN.  De- 
velops an erect, and graceful 
figure. Brings restful relief, 
ener; and_ pep, 
ability to do things, health 
and strength. Does away with 
the strain and pain of standing and walking; 
places and supports misplaced internal ores 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straighten and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping sho 
- develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves e 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipatio®, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and as wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try 
Write today for illustrated oak, free, with full ie 
formation and measurement blank, Address Cs 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body er 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANS 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
BE COMFORTABLE — 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, 
the modern scientific inven- 
tion which gives rupture suffer- 
ers immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs orpads. Auto-~ 
matic Air Cushions bind and gap ¢.g, BROOKS 
draw together the broken parts. Sent on trial 
No salves or plasters, Durable. 
to prove its worth, Never on sale in ice 
liance is made to order, the proper oot each case. 
Cushion depending on te nature pesring 


for 
ture of C.E. Brooks which 39° 
mation and booklet sent free in plain, “ 
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0 you know that in one year we spend 
for confectioneries $200,000,000; for 
soft drinks, $120,000,000; and for chew- 
, $13,000,000? Our luxuries cost us 
ge times as much as our education of every 
wi, Just think how many children could 
ware a college education by the expenditure 


mosqu- $13,000,000. 

Bibles and brimstone are both. on the free 
ist of the present tariff. 

Mary, home from her vacation, met her - 

- ind and inquired, ‘‘Ain’t the summer flew?” 
Well, if it ain’t it hain’t because she ain't 
mot some.” 

Husbands are brutes at times. One of Our 
iks sang a solo at a Grange meeting recently, 
gdupon reaching home asked friend husband 
by she sang, and was told: ‘‘All right, no 
ee could hear me.”’ 

ter In the Geography class the children. had 
bm etudying the zones. ‘‘And now,” said 
are not al ieteacher, “in what zone is the highest grade 
Nes fe parcel-post zone,”’ shouted Tommy, with 
peat assurance. 
t thet Se When the Queen of Sheba came to visit 
s discovery omon, she brought with her a great train 
k of the Me @eamels that carried spices. If must have 
ly for only idped King Solomon, as many camel loads of . 
y does not wrlume were required to keep his hundreds of 
othing, wives properly supplied. 
nd address, 
at once. One meal a day was the custom of the Greek 
miricians; the soldiers and plebeians had two; 
City, Mo. aly the riffraff of the population had three, 
. i the Greek patricians were the healthiest 


ithe population, and lived the longest. The 
noral is obvious—if you want to apply it. 


Says the smart young man to the simple- 
Minded girl: ‘‘Why does a black cow eat 
fen grass and give white milk that makes 
Wow butter?”’ Says the simple-minded girl 
Oiesmart young man: ‘‘For the same reason 
iit black raspberries are red when they are 
geen.” 


Here is a note from one of our good sub- 
Burchell, of Minnesota—which 
milains a very excellent suggestion: “I am 
Member of a Good Cheer Society and make 
Mabooks which are sent to shut-in children 
Hover the world. These scrap-books are 
le of covers from The Farm Journal.” 


Mary’s little lamb now and then gets into 
t This particular lamb heard an 
Mplane engine and made a bee-line for the 
Miéien door, paying no attention to the fact 
Miithere was a screen on the door. When 
Wlamb’s mistress untangled her from the 
M™, the sheep’s hide was scraped clean of 

Now we are wondering if Mary can 

from the aeroplane driver for a new 
Mmiand the loss of a perfectly good fleece. 


Mhacreek on our farm there is a round hole 
"Me bed of the stream, where the water is 
pm over your head in depth. We won- 

how that hole came there, so deep and 
. y true. When we found a little 
MMi sone. down in the bottom, whirling 
MiMi in a circle by the force of the swift 
rede water behind it, we knew that that 
te Pebble was the chisel which had done 

Work. Farmer Vincent. 


pelives in one of the villages in which the 
®Mission has been distributing food— 
oo al old peasant with a long beard. 
oor the famine only by eating all his 
Pe and poultry. When spring-came, he 
to | 


g, BROOKS ok about for means of restocking 
ent on trial Ming A crow built a nest, on his roof. 
opportunity, he borrowed two eggs 
f each case. Pr m in the nest, withdrew the little 
ark bearing they hatched, and substituted two 
Thus he continued as long as the 
ed envelope tould Who said 


lissian peasant lacked initiative? 


tai be induced to remain. 
American Friends’ Service Committee. 


On May 3, 1922, we had a little colt born, 
pure white, something never seen around here 
before. i 


three months old. H.M.Y., Michigan. 


An Old Wagon 


This wagon is at least 150 years old. It was 
owned by Cournal Senter, proprietor of the 
Senter House at Center Harbor, N. H. The 
Senter House stables were known far and wide 
and this wagon was their most stylish rig: It 
has lately been repaired and repainted. 

New Hampshire. A. J. Mead. 


A New Book-Rack 


= 


Here is about the oddest book-rack that 


we have ever seen or heard of. One of 
Our Folks, who happens to be a minister 
of the Gospel in a farmers’ church, is a 
very busy man and it is necessary for 
him to read a great deal. He has a very 
remarkable system. He reads while 
milking. According to his description, 
he simply ties a clothes-line from the 
neck of the cow to the tail, along the 
side of the cow, and fastens The Farm 
Journal with clothes-pins to the line. 
Milking is then a pleasure, he says,,and 
he looks forward to it. We think that 
suggestion is hard to beat, don't you? 


The picture shows it when it was: 


> 


Little Marion, playing in the yard while on 
her vacation in the country, observed a toad 
by the well, and pointing her finger at it, said: 
‘‘Now you stay right there while I go ask my 
mama. what you is.” 


The big sunflower mentioned in the Febru- 
ary Farm Journal has been beaten. Grover 
Pfister, of Ohio, raised one which measured 
seventeen inches in diameter. Allen Baringer, 
of Indiana, raised one which measured seven- 
teen and one-half inches in diameter and had 
3,231 seeds in it. 


What is success? ‘He has achieved success 
who has lived well, laughed often and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of intelli- 
gent men and the love of little children; who 
has filled his niche.and accomplished his task; 
who has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved peppy, a perfect 
poem or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to 
express it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; whose 
life was an inspiration; whose memory a 
benediction. 


The teacher had given Bobby as a subject 
for his composition ‘The Chinese.”” She told 
him he must not copy his material from books, 
but write what he eould remember from his 
study of geography and what she had read to 
him. Here is his effort: ‘‘The Chinese are 
very old. They invented a great many useful 
things before the world was discovered, among 
which is chop susy. The Chinese are to 
thickly populated to be comfortable. The 
Chinese used to be very religious but since so 
many missionaries have been sent there lots 
of them have given up religion and become 
Christians.” 


Do you neglect to get receipts when bills are 

* paid in cash? 

Neglect to keep receipts where they can be 
located? 

Neglect to check up items in current bills? 

Neglect to keep your check-book balanced? 

Neglect to handle all valuable business 
papers properly? 

Neglect to examine a document carefully 
before signing it? 

Neglect to study all business ventures care- 
fully before investing? 


A party of auto,tourists in Oregon, thrown 
off their schedule "by tire trouble, stopped in 
response to a “‘meals at all hours” sign in a 
seemingly deserted village. They filed into 
the small dining-room and seated themselves 
at the single table the place contained, and 
presently a tall, lean individual hurried in at 


the rear door, wiping on his trousers the ° 


marks of horseshoe pitching from his hands. 
He waited respectfully. 

‘‘What have you today?” asked the spokes- 
man for the party. 

“Anything—anything at all,” was the reply, 
accompanied by an airy and comprehensive 
sweep of a soiled hand and a complacent 
epresding of a wide mouth. ‘How many 
shall I fry—two apiece?” 


To Keep Off Flies 


This is claimed: Put a couple of handfuls of 
the common black-walnut leaves into a vesse 
of water all night, and next morning boil for 
fifteen or twenty minutes; then when cold 
take a sponge or rag and moisten the eyes, 
neck, legs, etc., of hay ered the flies. will give 
those places a wide berth. This may or may 
not be true but it will not cost much to try it. 
It is said, also, that if carbolic acid soap is 
rubbed on the neck and legs of a horse he will 
not be bothered by flies. The strong odor of 
the soap drives these miserable horse tormen- 
tors away; and, besides, the soap gives the 
animal’s coat a fine polish. Take a dry cake 
of soap and rub on after grooming. 

The Farm Journal, July, 1880. 
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Marketing Live Stock 


at New York 


200 Years Ago 


If you had been a farmer near New York before the 
Revolution, you would have had your troubles market- 
ing your live stock. 


The only facilities for slaughtering allowed in that 
part of the country were along the city wall, where 
the financial center oftthe world is now located. 


Here the butchers bought the stock the farmers 
drove in. The facilities were under control of city 
officials. No one could use them without paying a 
fee. Everyone had to await his turn. They had to 
make a most solemn oath “‘that we, as sworn butchers 
of this city, shall kill no cattle, hogs, etc., without a 
ticket of consent from the collectors of the mayor 

~ and alderman except it be for the Rt. Hon. Governor, 
Richard Nicholls. So help us, God Almighty.” 


All this cramped the live stock raising thereabouts, 
as the facilities were not sufficient as the city grew, 


and much of the live stock business was driven away 
or dried up. 

* 
Market facilities for the farmer and. stock raiser of 
today are widespread. 


Numerous packing companies furnish him a daily 
cash market throughout the year at numerous centers 
of production. 


He can choose among several such centers; he cat 
choose the time for offering his live animals; and there 
are always scores of buyers ready to bid against each 
other for his offerings. 


Swift & Company has twenty-three packing plants . 
located at important points throughout the county: 
These pay the farmer spot cash for hiselive ani 
turn them into meat and by-products, and sell them, 
at an average profit from all sources of only a fraction 
of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


Acknowledgment 
Swift & Comp 
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Keep your share 
$60,000,000 


which would be saved if all the 


farmers bought implements 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


It cuts out the waste of old fashioned 
methods and shares the saving with you. 


See prices and values at the Moline 
Dealer’s store. Let him tell you why you 
can buy from him at prices no other 


full-line implement dealer can match. 
If no Moline Dealer is handy, fill out 


aise and mail the attached coupon now. 

a daly The farmer must pay less for what he 

oe buys—and get more for what he sells 

4 MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 
nst each RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 


Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


g plants : 

country: 

animals, 

inci Wri d ll i 

i rite today for full information 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 

~ gf Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 

thenew Moline Plan and save money. 
ment 
My name __ 


My city 


R. R. No. State 
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On the floor 
is Gold-Seal 
Rug No. 323 


Pattern 
No. 534 
—to the 
right is 
No. $30 


Pattern 
No. 518 
—to the 
right is 
No. 396 


Pattern 
No. 386 
—to the 
right is 
No. 381 


"Pattern 
No. 398 


Cheerful colorings, good taste in patterns, dur- 
ability, all at a low price, have made Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs the favorite floor-covering 
with millions of housewives. In all classes 
of homes they are preferred to old-fashioned 
dust-collecting woven rugs and carpets. 


You may buy your first Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum 
Rug because you like the harmony of the 
colors in the attractive pattern. But you'll 
buy these rugs for the other rooms in your 
house because they’re so durable, so sanitary, 
so easy to clean with a damp mop; _ because 
they lie flat on the floor without fastening; 
and last but not least, because you have the 
protection of the liberal Gold Seal Guarantee 
which identifies the guaranteed Congoleum. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $9.00 Patterns No. 408 and 114x3 ft. $ .60 
74x 9 ft. 11.25 386 (illustrated) are 3 3 ft. (1.40 

de in all sizes. All x t. . 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 are 


V6 ft. 1.95 
9- x12 &. 80 3S =6 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes” an interesting booklet 
showing all the patterns will be sent free on request. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia © New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


Low-priced, sanitary 
easy-to-clean rugs for every room— 


f 


